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ARTICLE I. 
THE TWO TAYLORS. 


Ir is a curious work which we now enter upon, that of sew- 
ing together a coat, the parts of which were “ cut and tried” 
by two different and eminent professors of the same science, 
living a century apart. It will be seen to be quite symmetrical 
and good of its kind, but we do not wish any of our readers to 
wear it if they do not find themselves pretty well fitted after 
fairly trying it on. 

It may be thought, upon first sight, that the coat is consid- 
erably longer upon one side than upon the other. This was 
unavoidable, since there is a marked difference in the manner 
of cutting by the same measure. 

The older Taylor cuts with a bold hand, frankly and squarely, 
up to lines clearly and straightly drawn. He never hesitates or 
wavers or stops to make various allowances, on this side and on 
that, for the inevitable strains and rents which it must experi- 
ence whenever it is tried upon a full-grown man. The other 
Taylor, as though conscious of a well-nigh impossible task, puts 
in many a gore and gather, and cuts by very wavy and finely 
drawn lines, often by several interwoven and tangled ones, 
which, however, his unusually keen sight follows round to the 
same point at last. 


It will be found by those who can wear it, that, notwith- 
standing its one-sided appearance when held up to view, upon 
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putting it on it hangs exactly even, with the decided advantage 
(thanks to the spirit of modern improvement and Tayloring in 
particular) that upon this side the coat will bear a good many 
extra jerks and pulls without falling permanently out of place 
or to pieces, so saving from sudden exposure those who are 
taken with such a passion for wearing tight clothes. 

But it is time we give some little account of the two Tay- 
lors from whose cuttings we are about to stitch inseparably a 
few short but important selections. They are, John Taylor, 
D. D., of Norwich, England, and Nathaniel W. Taylor, D. D., 
of New Haven, Connecticut. John was an eminent Unitarian 
clergyman and Professor of Theology. He was born in Lanca- 
shire, in 1694, educated at Whitehaven, and after officiating 
some years to a congregation at Norwich, he was appointed to 
the office of Divinity Tutor in the newly founded Academy of 
Warrington. His principal works are at hand, which consist 
of ** The Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin,” “ The Scripture 
Doctrine of Atonement,” “ A Paraphrase upon the Epistle to 
the Romans,” and “ A Key to the Apostolic Writings.” He 
was a contemporary with President Edwards, being born nine 
years earlier and dying three years later. The first, third, and 
fourth of the above-mentioned works were thoroughly reviewed 
by Edwards in two hundred pages of the second volume of his 
works, under the title, * The Doctrine of Original Sin De- 
fended.” And we warmly commend these two hundred pages 
to the reperusal of such as dream that Taylorism, ancient or 
modern, is ** Edwardean,” unless they mean to use this word 
like one of those Latin diminutive nouns which signify a small 
thing of the kind denoted by the primitive, as adolescentulus 
and homunculus. 

Nathaniel W. Taylor has so lately passed away from earth 
that we need only say of him that he was for ten years pastor 
of the “ Centre (Congregationalist) Church” in New Haven, 
after which he became the eminent Professor of Divinity in the 
Theological Seminary of the same town. His theological writ- 
ings, as now published, are very incomplete and somewhat 


equivocal ; and if any persons find themselves disappointed in 


the vagueness and endless qualifications of the specimen ex- 
tracts which we are about to take from his works, let them 
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notice that it is confessed in the Introduction to the fourth and 
last volume, that ** Dr. Taylor did not leave a fully written sys- 
tem or course of theological lectures. . . . The matter is some- 
what different from that which Dr. Taylor was accustomed to 
read to his students in his earlier years. . . . The scriptural 
argument was so far unfinished that it is deemed unwise to 
publish any part of it. The paper on Human Sinfulness com- 
prises all the lectures which the author was accustomed to read 
on this subject, with some additional matter.” 

We will begin with Tur Scriprures, for in the liberty 
which is allowed in their interpretation all errors take their 
departure, like the branching roads from a great city. 


John Taylor. —*“ All truth necessary to salvation is revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures ; and the Scriptures, not the opinions of men, not of 
learned men, no, not of good men, no, not of many learned and good 
men, are the rule of our faith. . . . But it is the word and revelation 
of God alone upon which my faith is to be founded; . . in the inter- 
preting of which we ought not to admit anything contradictory to the 
common sense and understanding of mankind: for the Scriptures can 
be no rule to us, if the understanding God hath given us is not a rule 
in judging of their sense and meaning: nothing ought to pass for 
Divine Revelation which is inconsistent with any of the known per- 
fections of the Divine Nature.” 


Nathaniel W. Taylor. —“This theory concerning the origin of 
human volitions, considered as a philosophical theory, I have already 
examined, and have attempted to show that it is both unphilosophical 
and contrary to the decisions of common sense. If this be so, and if 
the language of the Scriptures, which is supposed to teach this theory 
or doctrine, will bear any other meaning, then this is not its true one ; 
since we must not do violence to both common sense and sound phi- 
losophy, by giving to the language of the Scriptures a meaning which 
both forbid. . . . The language of the Scriptures is the language of 
common use, and is to be interpreted as such. . . . These are enough 


to show that the mere form of expression decides nothing on the point 
before us, and that we are left to the decisions of common sense and 
sound reason. If these decide against the doctrine, and we have 
shown that they do, the point is settled. The language of the Bible 
does not teach this doctrine. . .. Nor is such a use of language either 
unusual among men in like cases, nor in any respect unjustifiable or to 
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be wondered at. The known nature of the whole subject, what God 
is and what he is not, as a providential and moral Governor, what 
holiness and sin are, what men are as free moral agents, together with 
common sense and common honesty, are sufficient to prevent a false 
interpretation of the language in either case. . . Language, words, are 
nothing ; they may be, according even to the best usage, contradictory 
in the most palpable form, provided the meaning be plain and con- 
sistent.” ... 

“The question then is one on which diversity of opinion is obvi- 
ously the result of adopting different principles of interpretation. 
I have long believed that the grand source of error and of diversity 
of religious belief lies in this—that the interpreters of the sacred 
volume have no settled and controlling laws of interpretation. 


The language of the Bible is to be interpreted, not to the letter in 
defiance of the plain dictates of sound reason and common sense ; not 
with the minute accuracy of philosophic statement or verbal exact- 
ness ; but only with that degree of precision which pertains to all 
popular speech and writing, and which the nature of the subject, the 
connection, and other circumstances determine. ... For the most 
part the sacred writers are even careless of everything, except so to 
exhibit truth as to secure its influence on the popular mind. Pro- 
vided their general meaning, or, more correctly, some general compre- 
hensive truth, be clearly and impressively presented, it betrays no 
concern to guard against captious objections, subtle misconstructions, 
nor even verbal incongruities. Words, so to speak with them, are 
nothing.” 


One is tempted to stop here and inquire, if this is to be the 
grand controlling law of interpretation, what becomes of the 
doctrines of the Trinity, of Atonement, and of Eternal Pun- 
ishment, and even that of the creation out of nothing? And 
why have reason and common sense led the different nations, 
and the great minds of the different ages, to such widely dif- 
ferent conclusions, even in regard to such great questions as 
that of one God or many? But our aim in this connection is 
merely to call attention to this as a marked feature of this theo- 
logian. It is ever recurring like a man’s shadow. Whenever 
any disputed question arises, this is the keen blade that cuts the 
Gordian knot; e. g., under the head of * The Consequences of 
Adam’s Sin to his Posterity,” this significant sentence paves 
the way. 
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“ Caution is requisite in this case, as in most others, lest we give to 
the general forms of Scripture language a more particular meaning 
than they are designed to convey. It is, if I mistake not, from the 
want of this that most of the theological controversy in the church 
arises, and especially on the subject now under consideration.” 


We turn now to the subject of “ Ortginat Sry.” 


John Taylor.—*“It appeareth, therefore, for anything I can see, 
that the true answer to this question, how far we are involved in the 
consequences of Adam’s sin, is this: we are thereby, or thereupon, 
subjected to temporal sorrow, labor, and death: all which (thanks be 
to God for his unspeakable gift!) are in the Redeemer turned into 
great advantages, as to our present spiritual improvements ; and at 
length we shall, if obedient to the Son of God, and sanctified by the 
methods of salvation established in him, not only be delivered from 
them all, but we shall also reign forever with him in glory.” . . . “Im- 
mediately upon the annulling the first covenant, he advanced a new 
and grand scheme for restoring mankind, and exalting them to eternal 
life: and death must be considered as transferred into this new and 
gracious dispensation ; otherwise it will be inconsistent with it. In 
this view death will be, upon the whole, a benefit; and we may 
account for all men’s being made sufferers by the disobedience of 
Adam in the manner following. That judgment, which was pro- 
nounced upon Adam for his sin, came upon all men: or, the Judge 
decreed, that the sentence passed upon Adam should, as to the things 
inflicted in themselves considered, light upon his posterity : just as if 
a father, for some irregularity in his first child, should determine to 
lay a restraint upon him, either in diet, dress, diversions ; and at the 
same time should judge it expedient to make it a rule with all the 
other children he may afterward have: in this instance it is easy to 
see how the judgment to condemnation, pronounced upon the offence 
of the first-born, cometh upon the other children, even before they are 
brought into the world, without any injustice, nay, perhaps with a 
great deal of goodness on the father’s part: upon the first it is a 
proper punishment ; upon the rest it cometh as wholesome discipline : 
and yet through the offence of one they are debarred some pleasures 
or enjoyments. By the offence of one the judgment to condemnation 
cometh upon all the rest; by one child's offence restraint reigneth 
and by one child’s disobedience the many that come after him are 
made sinners, or sufferers, as they are deprived of some enjoyment 
which they might be fond of, but which the father saw, everything con- 


sidered, would not be for their good.” . . . “ Thus it is true that all 
1* 
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mankind are subject to death, not through their own personal sins, but 
the one offence of Adam.” . . . “ For as upon the account of one man’s 
disobedience mankind were judicially constituted sinners, 7. e., sub- 
jected to death by the sentence of God, the Judge: so it is propor- 
tionably right and true, that by the obedience of one, mankind shall 
be judicially constituted righteous by being raised to life again.” 
Nathaniel W. Taylor. —*\t will be admitted by those from whom 
I may differ on the topics just stated, that the language of the Scrip- 
tures, at least so far as words or forms of statement ere concerned, 
gives us only the general fact, that the sinfulness of mankind is in 
consequence of the sin of Adam. But it is maintained that this gen- 
eral form implies the other more particular facts. This I deny. It 
may be true, that God determined that if Adam sinned his posterity 
should be sinners, and also, that had Adam nof sinned, some, or even 
all of his posterity should sin. God may determine that the small-pox 
should be introduced into a community by one man; and still it may 
be true, that were it not to be thus brought, it would be introduced in 
some other way. So also it may be true, that the death of mankind 
is a consequence tndirectly of Adam’s sin, and directly a consequence of 
their own sin.” . . . “ Another fact is conspicuous from this narrative, 
[of the fall,] that death and other evils consequent on Adam’s sin, 
both to him and his posterity, are not the result of a strictly legal pro- 
cess. . . . These evils are inflicted under an economy of grace, and 
are blended with manifold mercies. . . . Even death, the greatest of 
them, may be, and often is, a blessing, being an entrance into bliss 
eternal. . . . Though an evil, it was not a penal evil — it was an evil 
as included in a system of moral discipline for sinners under grace ; it 
was an evil, and, as such, a consequence and proof of sin and condemna- 
tion, but not a legal penalty. . . . Neither may we infer as a revealed 
doctrine, that death comes on men in no sense for their own sin. For 
had not their sin been certain, God might not have doomed them to 
certain death. If it be said that infants have no sin of their own, and 
therefore do not die for their own sin in any sense, I answer, this may 
be true, and yet the Scriptures may have used that general phraseol- 
ogy which decides nothing respecting infants. Their case may have 
been unnoticed, and the Scriptures have expressly decided in general 
terms that men die in the character of sinners. On this supposition, 
death, though it comes in one respect as the consequence of the per- 
sonal sin of each, comes as a mark of God's displeasure with each — 
comes as a proof of sin in each ; still as it does not come in the way 


of a strictly legal process, it may also be connected with Adam’s sin 
as well as with their own.” 
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Having in this general way admitted a connection between 
Adam’s sin and the sinfulness of his posterity, he proceeds to 
the mode of the connection, and, as usual, makes his admission 
look very like an Indian gift. He says: 


“It is obvious that one thing may be supposed to be the conse- 
quence of another in many ways or modes of consequence, and that 
simply to aflirm that one thing is by another or by means of it, or is a 
consequence of it, decides nothing in respect to the particular mode of 
the connection. It is, if I mistake not, in this general and indefinite 
manner that the Scriptures exhibit the connection between Adam’s sin 
and the sin and death of his posterity.” 


We turn back again to John Taylor on the same subject. 


“ Man’s sinfulness consisting in the guilt of Adam’s sin, is language 
the Scripture nowhere useth ; nor can it be vindicated from these or 
any other texts. For whereas guilt always denotes the having com- 
mitted a wicked action, by which a person becomes obnoxious to pun- 
ishment, it is evident our sinfulness cannot, in the nature of things, 
consist in the guilt of Adam’s first sin; because, as we could not pos- 
sibly commit that action in any sense, so we could not, upon account 
thereof, become obnoxious to punishment. That Adam’s first sin was 
attended with consequences which affect all his posterity, may, indeed, 
truly be concluded from Rom. 5: 12-19. But not as if we were 
involved in the guilt of his sin, or punished for it. But as God thought 
Jit, that death, which came upon him for his sin, should at the same 
time pass upon all men.” 

“ These words, ‘by one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners,’ mean neither more nor less than that by one man’s disobedience 
the many, that is, mankind, were made subject to death, by the judi- 
cial act of God... . Being made sinners may very well signify 
being adjudged or condemned to death; for the Hebrew word DW, 
which signifies to be a sinner, in the conjugation Hiphil, signifies to 
make one a sinner by a judicial sentence, or to condemn, and so it is 
often used... . Now any one may see there is a vast difference 
between a man’s making himself a sinner by his own wicked act, and 
his being made a sinner by the wicked act of another, of which he is 
altogether guiltless. ‘They who are made sinners by the disobedience 
of another, without their own knowledge or consent, surely can be 
sinners in no other sense but as they are sufferers. They are sinners 
by sharing in the calamities of those that have sinned; which may be 
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without any wrong to them by the just appointment of God, not asa 
punishment, but for other good reasons.” 


Now let us see how very similar to this are both the argu- 
ment and language of Nathaniel W. Taylor. He is introducing 
a variety of arguments to show that Paul, in Romans 5: 12-19, 
“does not teach that infants are sinners, nor that the death 
of which he treats is the legal penalty of sin.” His lan- 


guage is: 


“We assert that no proof of the doctrine can be found in the pas- 
sage before us, unless the word of inspiration is self-contradictory. At 
least we may say, in view of the very peculiar and incredible nature 
of the supposed fact, that if this passage or any other asserts it, it 
must be asserted in a form which shall be so unequivocal as to admit 
of no other construction. The mere assertion has the same aspect of 
incredibility beforehand, as that infants, at the moment of birth, are 
accomplished orators, mathematicians, or generals. . . . The question 
is — whether the apostle means to say that death is the consequence 
of sin, and thus proves sin in those cases in which they are, according 
to reason and common sense and the word of God, without sin and 
incapable of sin. Suppose it were to be said in the language of com- 
mon usage, that all men take food because they know that it is neces- 
sary to sustain life. Could this language be justly interpreted to 
include infants? It will not be pretended. But why not? Infants 
take food as well as other human beings. Why then are they not to 
be included in the above proposition? Plainly because reason and 
common sense say that they are incapable of the knowledge predi- 
cated. But reason and common sense decide with the same infalli- 
bility that they are incapable of actual sin. This our opponents all 
admit. I have already shown that there can be no other sin than 
actual sin. . . . These decisive reasons exist in the case before us 
for saying that the apostle, when he said ‘all men die because they 
are sinners,’ had no thought of an infant.” 


Our author finally proceeds to show positively what is the 
mode of connection between Adam’s sin and its consequences to 
his posterity. And he affirms it to be * by God's sovereign con- 
stitution, in distinction from the mode of strict legal procedure. 
Or thus, the mode of this connection was by God's sovereign 


constitution,” (just what John Taylor seems to mean by “ the 
judicial sentence,” and “the just appointment of God,” as 
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quoted above) ; “ ordaining an economy of grace immediately 
after the sin of Adam, so that his posterity commence their 
moral probation under a system of both law and grace ; 7. e., 
under a system in which law is so modified by grace, that while 
in its authority to command, and in its power to condemn, it is 
neither abrogated nor weakened, it is not in all its principles 
strictly adhered to, or carried out in man’s probation on earth, 
but is in this respect partially, and may be wholely, through 
grace, dispensed with in determining man’s relations to its 
sanctions, and to the rewards and punishments of a future 
state.” 

That these two Taylors hold essentially the same view of 
the fifth chapter of Romans, as well as the same free and easy 
mode of interpreting Scripture, will appear from the following 
comparisons. 


John Taylor. —* Nothing more, I think, wants to be explained in 
this passage but that expression, (ver. 12,) ‘and so death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned, namely, in Adam; for the apostle 
doth not here intend to affirm, that death passed upon all men by 
their own sins. The whole of his discourse plainly shows, that he un- 
derstood and believed, that death came upon mankind by Adam’s one 
offence. And he sets himself directly to prove it, (ver. 13, 14,) as I 
have shown before. Death, therefore, must be understood to have 
passed upon all mankind, not for that all have sinned really, properly, 
and personally ; but they have sinned, are made sinners, are subjected 
to death, through the one offence of one man, that is Adam. There- 
fore the apostle’s argument constrains us to take these words, ‘ for 
that all have sinned,’ in the same, or nearly the same, sense with those, 
‘are made sinners, (ver. 19)... . Let it be observed, that by one 
man, Adam, sin entered into the world. He began transgression, and 
through his one sin death also entered into the world ; and so, in this 
way, through his one sin, death came upon all mankind, as far even 
as that all men are sufferers, through his one offence.” 


Nathaniel W. Taylor. —*“ Wis (Paul's) object in the 12th, 18th, and 
14th verses, is to show that all the posterity of Adam became sinners, 
and subject to temporal death in consequence of his sin, and yet in 


such a way or mode of connection as not to exclude their individual 
responsibility for their own sin, nor to imply that temporal death was 
the legal penalty of sin ; but in such a way by God’s sovereign constt- 
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tution, that the sin, and just (not actual) condemnation of all men to 
bear its penalty, must be inferred from their connection with Adam as 
his descendants. . . . Verse 12: He says, ‘ By one man sin entered 
into the world. This is simply affirming, in accordance with the 
acknowledged historic record, that the sin which there is in the world 
vame into it by the sin of Adam, that is, was in some mode of connec- 
tion a consequence of his sin. It is not saying, that the sin which is 
in the world is either universal or not, nor in what way or mode it is 
connected with the sin of Adam. The apostle next asserts, that tem- 
poral death entered the world by sin—‘and death by sin. This is 
not saying anything concerning the mode in which death is connected 
with sin, whether in the mode of judicial retribution, or in the way of 
moral discipline under a gracious economy, or in some other way which 
human ingenuity might devise ; it is simply the general aflirmation, 
authorized by the original record of the fact, that the death which is 
in the world, be it more or less, is the consequence of sin.” 


This style of exposition reminds us of the exegesis which we 
lately saw, in a small volume of Universalist sermons, on the text, 
* Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul: but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell.” The writer was very positive that it is not in- 
tended here to say that there is any occasion to fear God. It 
is only saying that God could destroy soul and body in hell ; 
that he would do so is not so much as intimated. 

What if we should similarly interpret the “dy” in such 
passages as these: “ So by the obedience of one shall many be 
made righteous ;”” ** Even so might grace reign through right- 
eousness unto eternal life, dy Jesus Christ our Lord ;” * The 
judgment was by one to condemnation ;” and “ By faith are ye 
saved ;” making the relation of Christ and faith to salvation 
a chronological, rather than a logical, sequence? What if we 
should say, ** This is not saying anything concerning the mode 
in which ” Christ and faith aré connected with salvation, 
“whether by God's sovereign constitution, in distinction from 
the mode of strict legal (governmental) procedure,” “or in 
the way of moral discipline under a gracious economy, or in 
some other way which human ingenuity might devise ?”’ 

Is not this an easy way of ridding ourselves of the unpalat- 
able doctrines of real atonement and eternal perdition? In- 
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deed, this is the logical conclusion up to which John Taylor 
frankly and unhesitatingly marches. He says, in expounding 
the 15th verse, — 


“For if the many, 7. e. all mankind, are made subject to death 
through the trangression of one man, we may strongly conclude, that 
the grace of God, and the donation of benefits grounded upon the 
benevolence and worthiness of one man, that great and most excellent 
personage Jesus Christ, do abound and overflow to the many, 7. e., to 
all mankind, beyond the mere reversing of the consequences of Adam’s 
sin.” 


And again, speaking of the new song in heaven, “ Thou art 
worthy,” &c., his language is, — 


“ Now what was it that gave this glorious personage, emblemized 
by the Lamb, his superior worthiness, his prevailing interest in God 
beyond all others in heaven and earth? It was his consummate vir- 
tue... . Why? Because thou hast exhibited an instance of virtue, 
obedience, and goodness equal to a much greater and nobler effect : 
for thou wast slain, thou hast sacrificed thy life in the cause of truth, 
in obedience to God, and out of love to mankind, and hast redeemed 
us, dead in trespasses and sins, unto God by thy blood, by that act of 
the highest obedience, out of every kindred and tongue,” &e. 


Sut let us return from this digression and take another com- 
parison, showing the striking resemblance between these two 
men in their view and mode of interpreting the fifth of Ro- 
mans. 


John Taylor.—* The consequences of Adam’s sin upon us, and the 
consequences of Christ’s obedience, are not of the same extent; for so 
the apostle saith expressly, (ver. 15, &c). He had said, (ver. 14,) that 
Adam was a figure, a type of him that was to come; that Adam and 
Christ do answer and correspond to one another ; but not in every re- 
spect; very far from that, (ver. 15); ‘but not as the offence [of Adam], 
so also is the free gift [of God in Christ] ; for if through the offence of 
one the many be dead, much more the grace [the favor] of God, and 
the gift [the benefits that are] by grace, which is by one man, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded unto many ;’ that is, he hath in Christ bestowed 
benefits and blessings upon mankind of his mere favor far exceeding, 
and abounding beyond, the consequences of Adam’s sin. He hath not 
only taken off those consequences, but over and above hath conferred 


a rich overplus of grace, in erecting a new dispensation, furnished 
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with a glorious fund of light and truth, means and motives. Ver. 16. 
‘ And not as it was by one that sinned, so is the gift ; for the judgment 
was by one [offence] to condemnation, but the free gift is of many 
offences unto justification ;’ that is, the grace of God in Christ not 
only discharges mankind from the consequences of Adam’s one 
offence, but also hath relation to their own many personal offences in 
order to accomplish the most perfect justification, by setting them 
quite to rights with God, both as to a conformity to the law, and as to 
the blessing, eternal life.” 


Nathaniel W. Taylor. — “The apostle was thus led to advert, in the 
briefest manner, to the fact of a general resemblance between Adam and 
Christ. As if he had said, ‘ As there are certain consequences of the act of 
one, which come upon all men ; so there are other certain conseyuences 
never to be lost sight of, of the act of the other, which come upon all men. 
This is the resemblance. The rest is contrast and dissimilitude.’ 
Hence the apostle hastens, as if through impatience, to contrast the 
consequences in the one case with those in the other, that it may ap- 
pear how much the evils as evils, in the one, are surpassed by the 
blessings as blessings in the other. Thus he proceeds to say, generally, 
in verse 15: ‘ But not as the offence so also is the free [gracious] gift 
(xdpurpa) ; for if through the offence of one many have died, much 
more the grace of God, and the gift by grace (Swpea ev ydprra), which 
is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many.’ This was to 
say, immensely great (as we must suppose) is the difference between 
the consequences of the one offence, and what must be the results of 
the grace of God and of the gift by grace. For if by the offence of 
one many die, (7. e., if many return to dust as the consequences of one 
sin resulting in their own sin, and of course in their just and actual 
exposure to final condemnation,) great as the evil is, still the grace of 
God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, is much 
greater in its abounding riches as a blessing, than is the evil as an 
evil. The one as a blessing is so great, it so far as a blessing sur- 
passes the other as an evil, that we may well be satisfied and grateful 
under a system of such overflowing grace. ... As if he had said, 
(verse 16,) there is yet another important difference ; for according to 
the sentence as already explained, although all men directly for their 
own sin, and indirectly for Adam’s sin, became justly exposed to final 
condemnation by one offence, yet the gracious gift is unto a provision 
for righteousness for many offences. Or thus, the sentence (xpiya) of 
death, ‘dust thou art,’ &¢.— the only sentence which God ever pro- 
nounced on the whole race; the sentence which implies and proves 
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the sin and just condemnation of all men — was in the manner ex- 
plained by one offence, but the gracious gift (yap) involves one 
dixaiopa, an instituted provision for righteousness or Justification from 


many offences.” 


We will make only a single selection from each of these 
teachers on the subject of TOTAL DEPRAVITY BY NATURE. 


John Taylor. —* When he addeth, ‘and were by nature the children 
of wrath,’ (Ephesians 2.) he cannot mean, they were liable to Divine 
wrath, or punishment, by that nature they brought into the world at 
their birth: this is infinitely absurd. . . . He well understood the 
worth of the human nature; and, in other places, shows it was en- 
dowed, even in the Gentiles, with light and powers sufficient to have 
known God, and performed obedience to his will... . Observe he 
doth not say, their nature was corrupted in Adam, and therefore they 
did not glority God; for then they would have had, I will not say a 
fair excuse, but a just reason for not glorifying God, seeing they would 
have been utterly incapable through no fault of their own; but the 
true reason why they did not glorify God was, because they had cor- 
rupted their own nature; and they were without excuse, because their 
corruption and depravity was their own act and deed: therefore, by 
the strongest ey idence, we are obliged to seek for some other sense of 
the phrase, by nature, than that which relates to the nature we bring 
into the world, the natural constitution of our bodies and minds, 
Nature, among several other things, frequently signifieth an acquired 
nature: a nature which men bring upon themselves by contracting 
either good or bad habits: this might easily be demonstrated by 
numerous quotations ; but not to insist upon that, by nature, here, 
may signily really, properly, truly: for observe reéxva, children, strictly 
signifieth the genuine children of parents by natural generation. But 
the word is also used figuratively, to denote relation to a person or 
thing by way of friendship, regard, imitation, obligation, &c. As the 
children of God, of the kingdom, the bridegroom, the resurrection, of 
wisdom, light, obedience, peace, &c. Thus, children of wrath are 
they who are related to wrath, or liable to rejection and punishment. 

. . In like manner the Ephesians are said to be by nature children, 
(réxva dice) natural, genuine children of wrath, not to signify they 
were related to wrath by their natural birth, or the natural constitu- 
tion of their souls and bodies ; but that they were related to wrath in 
the highest and strictest sense with regard to sin and disobedience ; 
namely, not as they came under condemnation by the (wapdrrwpa) 


offence of Adam ; not as they were made sinners by the disobedience 
VOL. Il. — NO. VII. 2 
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of one man; but as they were dead in their own, personal raparropast, 
trespasses and sins, (ver. 1,) and were actually clildren of disobedi- 
ence themselves, (ver. 2.) By nature, therefore, may here be a met- 
aphorical expression, borrowed from that which constituteth a true and 
genuine child in a family ; and consequently is not intended to convey 
the idea of nature in the proper sense of the word ; but to signify that 
they were really and truly children of wrath, 7. e., stood in the strict- 
est and closest relation to suffering.” 


Nathaniel W. Taylor. —* When, then, 1 affirm that all mankind are 
totally depraved by nature, 1 mean, that such is their constitution or 
nature, that in all the appropriate or natural circumstances of their 
existence, they will uniformly sin from the commencement of moral 
agency. It is here to be remarked, that according to this explanation 
of the doctrine of depravity by nature, the depravity or sinfulness of 
mankind does not consist in anything which can be called nature, in 
the primary sense of the word. Nor can this be said without the 
most palpable impropriety in the use of language, nor without the 
most palpable absurdity in things... . If the proposition that man- 
kind are depraved by nature is true, tn the only possible meaning of the 
language, then the proposition that nature or their nature is depraved 
or sinful, if the word nature be used in the same import, is most pal- 
pably false ; since this is to say, that the cause of depravity or sin, ¢. @., 
of all sin in man, is itself sin. . . . It cannot mean that any attribute 
or property of the soul — anything which is either created or propa- 
gated as a property of the human mind, is sinful. Aside from the 
monstrous and revolting absurdity of supposing God to create a sinful 
nature in man, and to damn them for the very nature he creates, the 
Scriptures unequivocally teach that all men are now ereated in the 
image of God. (James 3: 9.) ... Nor does the doctrine teach that 
any degree of excitement in these propensities, or any desires for their 
gratification, prior to the choice or preference of it, is sinful. The 
man who always triumphs over the excitement of them — who duly 
subordinates all his desires of inferior good to the will of God, is a 
perfect man. 

“ Again: when I ascribe the depravity of man to nature, I do not 
mean that nature is an efficient natural cause ; nor an occasional natural 
vause of human selfishness. ‘This the nature of the predicate forbids, 
whether the sin be ascribed to nature or to circumstances. . . . To 
say that one thing is Jy another, does not designate the latter as the 
efficient natural nor an occasional natural cause of the former. Indeed, 
this form of expression is probably used more frequently to denote an 
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occasion or causa sine qua non, than to denote an efficient cause, while 
nothing is more common than to use it to denote an occasional moral 
cause. When, therefore, I say that depravity is by nature, I mean 
simply that nature is the oceasional moral cause [is it so in regenera- 
tion dy the Holy Ghost ?] of the universal sinfulness of mankind. I 
mean that nature is a cause, therefore, which, though certainly fol- 
lowed with depravity, is yet as truly subject to man’s powers of moral 
agency, as it would be were all his acts perfectly holy. These re- 
marks may sufliciently explain what I intend by the general phrase 
by nature. In regard to the specific statement which ascribes the de- 
pravity to our constitutional propensities for natural good, I remark, 
that I do not intend to exclude the weakness or imperfection of our in- 
tellectual powers from all connection with human sinfulness. It may 
be true that greater perfection in these powers at the commencement 
of accountable existence would, even with our present propensities for 
natural good, prevent this depravity ; and that, in this respect, the im- 
perfection of our intellectual powers is in some sense connected with it. 
- + + Why, for example, is it proper to say that a stone is by nature 
heavy, or that by nature, when unsupported, it tends toward the earth ? 
Simply because in all circumstances of its existence we know that 
such is the fact. It is therefore to no purpose to say, if mankind were 
to be placed in some supposable circumstances, the result might be 
holiness and not sin. Be it so. In like manner, if a stone were placed 
in some other circumstances than those which pertain to its proper 
place in the system, — for example, within the attraction of the sun, — 
it would not fall, but rise, and it could no longer properly be said that 
it was by nature heavy. So it might be true of mankind, that in some 
other circumstances than those which pertain to their proper place of 
existence they might be holy. 

“Eph. 2: 3: * And were by nature [ diver ] children of wrath,” &e. 
This is popular phraseology, and the only place where sin is said to 
be by nature. It was common among the Greeks to say dvovkds, as 
we say naturally, in a loose, popular acceptation of the term. But in 
the same verse Paul shows that he did not mean a nature sinful per se, 
for he states the sin to have been actual, voluntary. It was ‘having 
conversation among sinners,’ ‘ fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of 
the mind,’ rowtvres 7a GeAypara, (and this though dead, ‘dead in sins, 
and yet walking,) doing, acting out the promptings of the carnal pro- 
pensity, but not in feeling or having them. Paul was an advocate for 
voluntary sin, if any. Rom, 2:14: ‘For when the Gentiles do by 
nature [@uoer],’ &e., has been employed by Pelagians as a proof that 
all are not depraved by nature, but that some do right by nature. 
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Some Orthodox attempt a defence by saying that the apostle speaks 
hy pothe tically, i. @., when they do it— 7. e., should they do it. But 
this is hardly fair, and cannot be believed. He speaks of actual cases. 
I answer: if it did show that some few by nature were not depraved, 
it would not disprove the general doctrine of depravity. We say, 
‘All men are mortal’ —*‘ All have died, and yet Enoch and Elijah 
did not. So in this case, had there been a few exceptions, Paul would 


not feel a need of stopping to specify them in stating the general doc- 


trine « 
the letter.” 


f human depravity. Universal propositions are rarely true to 


Comment is unnecessary. Such language is too plain to 
leave a doubt in any reader as'to what are the real opinions of 
these men concerning the native character of man aside from 
overwhelming circumstances of temptation, habit, &c. Neither 
will it be neediul to quote at much length with reference to the 
other leading doctrines of the Gospel system, since they must of 
necessity be modified by, and take their coloring from, the view 
which is taken of depravity. It is well known that endless 
* improvements, — sO called, in theology, have been inv nted 
since the younger Edwards and Dr. Hopkins opened the way 
by maintaining that all sin consists in the voluntary mental 
exercises of the sinner, the latter breaking his tall a little, in 
his own view, by connecting all such exercises with Divine eth- 
ciency as the producing cause. We have thought that when 
these tinkers in theology shall have fully wroucht out the 
changes in the system to which they logically tend, much that 
passes under the name of Edwards would be utterly disowned 
I] 


by thi ereat metaphysician and theologian. If, in the 


spheres ol heavenly glory, certain of these mod rn improve- 
ments in theology, and called Edwardean, should ever meet 
him and claim his fellowship, he would say to them, * I know 
you not, depart from me.” By this paper it is certainly made 
to appear that so far are they from being advances undiscovered 
by President Edwards, they are substantially, though more 


guarded, the old errors which he opposed and forever overthrew 





in his review of Dr. John Taylor, Dr. Turnbu 
his day. 


Yet that it may not rest upon inference that these two Tay- 


lors substantially agree in the carrying out of the system, we 
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will proceed a little further with our quotations, taking next, 
Tue ATONEMENT. 

John Taylor, after a lengthy prefatory examination of the 
Jewish sacrifices, which he concludes were merely “ symbolical 
addresses to God, expressing by outward signs what is expressed 
in prayer and praise by words,” and “ made atonement as the 
sacrificer covenanted or transacted with God upon the sincerity 
of his soul,” and after quoting, with comments, those Scrip- 
tures which assert an atonement, says, — 


“I conclude, therefore, that the sacrifice of Christ was truly and 
properly, in the highest degree, and far beyond any other piacular 
and expiatory, to make atonement for, or to take away sin. Not only 
to give us an example ; not only to assure us of remission ; or to pro- 
cure our Lord a commission to publish the forgiveness of sin; but 
moreover to obtain that forgiveness, by doing what God in his wisdom 
and goodness judged fit and expedient to be done in order to the for- 
giveness of sin; and without which he did not think it fit or expedient 
to grant the forgiveness of sin... . 

“ Nor can it be true, that by his sufferings he satisfied justice, or the 
law of God. For it is very certain and very evident, that justice and 
law can no otherwise be satisfied than by the just and legal punishment 
of the offender. . . . Law, in its own nature, must always condemn the 
criminal; and justice, acting according to law, must always precisely 
inflict the penalty. But the pardoning grace of the Lawgiver is not 
obstructed by any demands of law and justice. For he can set them 
aside ; and whenever he grants a pardon, he must necessarily set law 
and justice aside, or take the affair out of their hands, and determine 
it by his own prerogative and wisdom. [This is an easier way 
of demolishing Cudworth’s “* Immutable Morality” than we ever 
thought of !] Not law and justice, but wisdom and goodness are the 
rules, and the only rules, of pardoning mercy. And all the world 
allows that several just considerations may possibly occur to satisfy 
the Lawgiver, or to render it expedient and proper for him, to relax 
the penalty of the law, and to extend his favor and mercy to offend- 
Oh. 20 

“If the Lawgiver should insist upon vicarious punishment, or re- 
quire the innocent to die, or accept the voluntary death of the inno- 
cent, by way of commutation for the death of the nocent [guilty], 
this seems more inconsistent with righteousness and justice, and more 
remote from all the ends of moral government, than simply to pardon 

Q* 
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the nocent without any consideration at all... . Objection. Dut if 
we repent and reform, are we not ina fit state for pardon? . . . What 
need then of the atonement of Christ? ... But God must here be 
considered in a public capacity, as a magistrate, as the governor of 
the universe; ... It is therefore evident, that the governor who 
consults the public good, ought to guard, qualify and circumstance his 
pardons in such manner as not to propagate, but, if possible, to extir- 
pate a spirit of disorder and rebellion. ... Now, whoever atten- 
tively fixes his thoughts upon the death of Christ, must there see in 


the strongest light, how odious and detestable all sin is to God.” 


Nuthaniel W. Taylor. —* This view of justice as the attribute ofa 
pert ct moral governor, which is now maintained, avoids the error of 
those who represent an atonement as rendering pardon consistent with 
general benevolence. Dr. Edwards and others, maintain that the 
atonement of Christ satisfies justice in the sense of general benevo- 
lence —that it not only supports the authority of law, but renders it 
consistent with the glory of God and the eood of the whole syste m to 
pardon the sinner. We have already shown that from this view of 
the subject, in connection with the doctrine of universal atonement and 
other views of a large class of divines, the doctrine of universal salva- 


tion follows as an unavoidable consequence. According, however, to 


the view now maintained, an atonement does not render the pardon of 
the transgressor consistent with justice in the sense of general benev- 
olence, which Dr. Edwards admits to be an rmprop r sense of justice, 


but with justice as the peculiar attribute of a moral governor, properly 
so called, viz., with justice as committed to uphold the authority of the 


moral governor as one indispensable means of the publie coud. Now 
| 


it is obvious that many things besides an atonement may be necessary 


to render the pardou of the transgressor consistent wit! reneral benevo- 
lence... . To render it consistent with benevolence in one respect to 
pardon such a transgressor, viz., as benevolence is committed to up- 
hold the authority of the moral governor, is, therefore, the only and 
the whole effect which need be or can be produced by an atonement. 
In other words, the only and the whole effect of an atonement is to 
render the pardon of a transgressor consistent with general or publie 
justice, — justice as the peculiar attribute of a perfect moral governor. 
Should it here be said that the act of requiring faith and repentance 
as the condition of pardon is as truly necessary to uphold the author- 
ity of the moral governor as an atonement, this may in some respect 
be admitted. .... The requirement of repentance may be neces- 


sary to manifest the moral governor’s benevolence in some respects, 
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[ Query, Why then is not repentance a part of the atonement, since 
it has just been said that the effect of atonement is to render the par- 
don of a transgressor consistent with general or public justice 7] so 
far as this may depend on the reformation of the pardoned trans- 
gressor; but it cannot manifest his benevolence in another respect, 
viz., as absolutely committed to uphold his authority as the indispen- 
sable means of the public good. This is the exclusive effect of an 
atonement. ... 

“ Distributive justice is a disposition to treat, and in overt action 
does treat, subjects according to their personal deserts. But surely 
an atonement does not, and cannot render pardon consistent with 
treating the transgressor according to his personal deserts. [Then 
the pardon of a sinner remains forever inconsistent with God's dispo- 
sition to punish him, does it?] . . . The class of divines now referred 
to, evidently saw and felt bound to maintain the truth, that an atone- 
ment must render pardon consistent with justice as the attribute of a 
perfect moral governor. But their error, their first error, was, that 
justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor is in the case of 
transzression necessarily distributive justice, and thus obliges to a re- 
tributive punishment, or the infliction of the legal penalty according to 
personal demerit. Tlence the imputation of sin to the sinner’s substi- 
tute, with the supposed corresponding result of pardon, and full and 
exact retribution according to personal demerit. Now this theory, 
with its connections and results, vanishes at once, not merely as absurd 
and impossible in the nature of things, but as founded in nothing but a 
false view of the justice of the perfect moral governor. This is not, 
as we have seen, in all cases, nor in the case now under consideration, 
necessarily distributive justice. It is simply a benevolent disposition 
to uphold the authority of the moral governor by the requisite means ; 
and this, whether in the present case by the infliction of penalty on 
the transgressor, or by an atonement. If this be not so— if justice 
require in the absolute sense the infliction of penalty in the case of 
transgression — then an atonement and pardon on the ground of it 
would be impossible. All that justice requires is, that the authority 
of the moral governor be maintained ; and since this can be done by 


means of an atonement as well as by inflicting the legal penalty, par- 
don through an atonement is consistent with justice. Without distrib- 
utive justice, and without imputation and its palpable and manifold 
absurdities, and with an immense diminution of misery and a vast in- 
crease of happiness in the universe, the throne of justice stands in all 
its majesty — for mercy and truth are met together — righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other. Thus an atonement, while it renders 
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pardon consistent with general or public justice, does not and cannot 
render it consistent with distributive justice.” 


If these quotations seem meagre on a subject of such super- 
lative importance, the fault is not ours; for it seems that this 
great cardinal doctrine of the system of grace was much neg- 
lected by the great New-Haven Lecturer. We read with 
amazement, in the Introduction to the last volume of his pub- 
lished works, “ that the Lectures of Dr. Taylor on the Atone- 
ment were in so fragmentary and unfinished a state as to 
make it unadvisable to publish them.” And we have had to 
gather his views as fairly as possible from the Lectures on 
Moral Government, on Justice, the Trinity, &e. 

We find the following utterances on the subject of Recrn- 
ERATION :=— 


John Taylor. —“ Why must we be born again ? [ The Westminster 
Assembly.| Answer. Because we are born in sin; our nature in 
Adam is corrupted, and utterly indisposed, disabled, and made oppo- 
site to all that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined to all evil, and 
that continually. But upon these principles it cannot be our duty to 
be born again, and consequently not our fault if we are not, because 
we are utterly disabled to all spiritual good, and wholly inclined to all 
evil. Accordingly, it is common to find divines asserting, that we are 
born again by some uncertain, arbitrary, and irresistible workings of 
the Spirit of God, which operate upon some few, and not upon others. 
. . . But regeneration, or being born again, born from above, or of 
the Spirit, isa Gospel doctrine ; and it is as much every man’s duty 
to be born again, as it is to be a good and virtuous man, or a true 
Christian. For, as I take it, to be born again, or of God, is no other 


than to attain those habits of virtue and religion, which give us the 


real character of the children of God. ... In the very nature of 


things, we cannot be holy without our own choice and endeavor, and, 
lastly, because God hath endowed us with understanding, and fur- 
nished us with all proper means to enable us to gain a character of 
worth and excellence. ... It is absolutely necessary that it (the in- 
telligent being) learn to employ and exercise its powers suitably to 
the nature and ends of them; that it be created anew, that it put on 
the new nature of right action, of true holiness. . 

- However, that I may not seem to overlook the doctrine of the 
Spirit’s assistance, I shall briefly observe, that although, when the 
Holy Ghost, or the gifts of the Spirit, are mentioned in the epistolary 
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part of the New Testament, most commonly thereby the extraordi- 
nary eflusion and miraculous gifts peculiar to the apostolic age are 
intended ; yet I make no doubt, the communication and influence of 
the Spirit of God in all ages, to assist our sincere endeavors after wis- 
dom, and the habits of virtue, is a blessing spoken of, and promised in 
the Gospel, but never as supposing any natural corruption, or innate 
pravity of our minds. The influence of the Divine power is neces- 
sary to the production of the fruits of the earth, without which our 
industry, or any other cause, can have no effect. . . . In like manner, 
the aids of the Spirit of God, who can work upon our minds in ways 
and degrees beyond our knowledge, are perfectly consistent with our 
diligence, and are so far from supposing the previous inaptitude of our 
minds, ... that our previous desire of the Spirit’s assistance is ex- 


pressly made the condition of our receiving that best of spiritual gifts.” 


Nathaniel W. Taylor. —*1. The Spirit of God is the author of the 
change in Regeneration. . . . The fact of Divine influence in the pro- 
duction of holiness in the heart of man, meets us as it were on almost 
every page of the saered record. What the faet is, however, or what 
it involves in some respects, demands consideration. 2. The change 
in regeneration is the sinner’s own act. ‘Ye have purified your 
souls.” Could it be said in plainer terms, ye have done it? If the 
Bible tells us anything, if human language can say it, this book tells 
us that religion in the human heart consists in repenting of sin; in 
believing on the Lord Jesus Christ. It is breaking off our sins by 
righteousness ; it is making a new heart and a new spirit; it is doing 
the will of God from the heart; it is ceasing to do evil, and learning 


to do well; it is amending 


g, reforming our ways... . Does this lan- 
guage not describe mental action; the right exercises of the heart ? 
Mo-t undeniably. It ought then to settle this point finally and for- 
ever. But this is not all. Llow eareful are the sacred writers to 
show us the same fact, even when they describe this change in the 
strong language of metaphor — the language which is so commonly 
perve ried. It is a ereation ; but it is being created unto good works. 
If there be a remaining doubt on this point, one text will remove it: 
‘That ye put off the old man, and that ye put on the new man, which 
afier Grod is created tn righteousness and true holiness. It is a creation 
in righteousness and true holiness. And not only so, but Christians 
are said (o put on the new man; ¢. e., to do the thing which is said to 
be created. The thing produced by the power of God is their own 
act — the act of putting on the new man... . 


“The sinner must take the attitude of an agent, the attitude of a 
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doer. Something is to be done on the part of the sinner. And the 
thing, and the only thing to be done on his part, as a moral agent, is 
right moral action, and he must put himself directly to its perform- 
ance. And be it remembered, that if God ever changes a sinner’s 
heart, it will be, not when the sinner is trying to make God give him 
a new heart, but when he is trying to give his heart to God. . . . Do 
you say that the sinner has no power to change his heart? You con- 
tradict one of the facts. A new heart is the right exercise of moral 
powers. Without the power in the sinner, how ean even God give 
him a new heart; how cause powers to act which do not exist ¢ Or, 
if you say that God gives the power, still new power is not a new 
heart; is not a holy heart... . But you say, the sinner resists what 
God is now doing, and he will re sist unless God does more, Yes, the 
sinner resists what God is now doing ; and what is worse, he always 
will resist it in every future moment of his probation, if you preach 
and he believes that he must and will resist it... . Why then has 
God revealed the sinner’s dependence on his Spirit? Preéminently 
— I had almost said solely — to prevent utter despair, and consequent 
inaction. If it were not true, that God by his Spirit can and may 
overcome the perverseness of the sinner’s heart, what could the sinner 
hope for 7” 
JUSTIFICATION, 

John Taylor. —* But my chief intention is to establish a double 
justification, or salvation: for which we have the clearest Scriptural 
evidence. Ilowever, at present, it shall suffice to observe, that there 
is a justification and salvation by faith alone, without the deeds of 
law, or any works of righteousness. Rom. 5: 28; Eph. 2: 5, 9, 10. 
And there is another justification, or salvation, which is not without 
works, but is the issue of a holy and obedient life. James 2: 24. 
‘By works a man is justified, and not by faith only.’ .. . Now this 
difference of being justified without works, and being justified by 
works, is so essential, irreconcilable, that it necessarily constitutes two 
sorts of justification, or salvation. The first or fundamental justifica- 
tion. ‘This has relation to the heathen state of us Gentile Christians ; 
and consists in the remission of sins, and in our being admitted, upon 
our faith, into the kingdom and covenant of God; when, with regard 
to our Gentile state, we were obnoxious to wrath, and deserving of 
condemnation : this is of free grace, without works. . .. This I call 
the first justification or salvation, by which we are invested in all the 
present privileges of the gospel; and in reference to which we are 
said in Scripture to be elected, adopted, saved, justified, washed, sanc- 
tified, born again, born of God, &c. . . . It cannot be full and final 
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justification, or that justification which gives an unalterable right to 


eternal life ; because, in order to that, the Scriptures always, and posi- 
tively and clearly, insist upon works, doing the will of God, or obedi- 
ence. . . . Our full and final justification is of grace. But yet so of 
grace, that it will be given only to them that overcome the temptations 
of the world, and by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory, 
honor, and immortality. 

“Tis highly becoming the universal Father, to bestow benefits in a 
way which shall promote moral good; and here the Redeemer hath 
the noblest work to do, in exhibiting before the world the most illus- 
trious virtue, as above all things pleasing to God, and the ground of 
all happiness. But the only way, that I can see, of being redeemed 
from imputed, imaginary guilt, is for the Judge to think (as he is in 


justice bound) that the supposed guilt is not mine, or that I am not 


guilty of a sin I never committed.” 


Nathaniel W. Taylor. —* It is sufficient to refer to the epistles of 
Paul, who so largely treats the subject, especially in his Epistle 


_— 


o 
the Romans, and that to the Galatians. The prominent design of 
the apostle is, to deny that any are justified by works of law, and to 
assert that some are justified by faith; or that disobedient subjects, 


(sinners,) and none others who believe, are justified. He thus with 
the most studious precision of language denies one and the self-same 
thing (actual justification) in connection with works of law, or with 
obedience to law, which he asserts in connection with faith without 
works. The word justification, when he asserts justification not to be 
by works of law, cannot be specifically justification according to the 
principles of distributive justice, or the personal deserts of the subject ; 
for he asserts the self-same thing to be by faith without works, or with- 
out obedience to law ; which of course cannot be according to the prin- 
ciples of distributive justice. . . . Nor could he employ it in any other 
way with truth, for he uses it in a common meaning in two cases, 
denying justification by works of law, and asserting justification by 
faith. If, therefore, he intends either more or less by justification in 
one case than in the other, then the meaning of his language properly 
interpreted cannot be true... . The human mind is ever prone to 
view forensic justification, ¢. ¢., justification in which the full authority 
of law is recognized, as a strictly legal act; an act according to the 
mere principles of law; an act de merito. . . . Thus, in the Romish 


doctrine, the principle de merito is formally avowed. To what extent 
it has been made practical by the Romish hierarchy need not be said. 
Or if we examine closely the doctrine of the Reformation, which is 
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claimed to be so directly opposed to the principle of merit or to the 
strict principles of law, the doctrine of justification by faith only, what 
is it, as fully unfolded in its more prevalent form of the dmputation of 
Christ’s righteousness — of what is called his active and passive obedi- 
ence — to the believer, and made //s righteousness by a mystical union 
with Christ, so that it becomes as really Ais righteousness, as would be 
his own personal perfect obedience to law in heart and life, and as A/s 
invests Aim in every respect in which such obedience would invest 
him with a claim de merito — what is this but a claim to justification 
solely according to the principles of law, not only those of general, but 
also of distributive justice? But without dwelling on these or other 
reasons for so doing, I now proceed to confirm the answer already 
given to our leading inquiry, or to show that justification as the act of 
God in the relation of the Lawgiver and Judge of men is an authorita- 
tive act — making, causing, determining a disobedient subject of his 
law to stand re/atively right in respect to its sanctions ; not according 
to the principles of distributive justice, but according to the principles 


of general justice and of general benevolence.” 


So have we contrasted, in their theologies, John Taylor, 
D. D., of Norwich, Eneland, and Nathaniel W. Tavlor, D. D., 
of New Haven, Connecticut. We have done it Ih the amplest 
quotations from their own works, that they might speak for 
themselves. We have refrained, to a degree unusual in such an 
article as this, from comments or arguments of our own, that 
they might have the larger liberty, and without foreign color- 
ing, of sketching their own doctrinal platforms. That we 
might not deal in little things to the neglect of the great points in 
theology, and so derovate from the importance of this topic and 
of the inferences naturally flowing from it, we have contrasted 
these two theologians only on the fundamental points in theol- 
ogy. We have presented in parallel their views on the canons 
of interpretation, on original sin, on total depravity, on the 
atonement, on regeneration, and on justification, 

The extent of their harmony on these points is open and left 
to the judgment of the reader. After a careful study of the 
works ot these two celebrated div ines, we, for ourselves, contess 
to a great surprise in finding that they so substantially agree in 
their teachings. They hold their views generally on these 
points in common, and if we were to choose between their 


works for text-books, we should prefer those of the elder lay- 
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he lor, as more simple in style, frank in statement, and full in 
at ; legitimate deductions. With his presentation of this peculiar 
of theology, held by them so much in common, we know at once 
li- what is offered us. If, however, any doubt remained in our 
on minds, it could be easily removed by a perusal of President Ed- 
be wards’s work on “ Original Sin,” in which he says, “I have 
his closely attended to Dr. Taylor’s ‘ Piece on Original Sin,’ in all 
oe its parts.” In this masterly overthrow of the system of the first 
_ Taylor, Edwards has done a double work, and virtually reviewed 
the second Taylor. For their commonness of views must make 
ig his review of the first common to both. And it is one of those 
t of strange events sometimes occurring, that in the revolution of a 
tte. theological cycle those views should now come round as im- 
his provements in theology and Edwardean, that Edwards himself 
ding | encountered in his lifetime and refuted. 
iples 
\ lor, 
5 
plest ARTICLE II. 
- for 
‘oan ANOTHER OF TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
that 
olor Hs the time come to understand ** Maud?” The inspiration 
t we of the Crimean War, and almost the twin-birth of ** The Charge 
nts in : of the Light Brigade,” its reception by the patrons of polite 
¢ and 4 literature was singularly various. Admirers numerous and 
rasted x decided it did not lack. But even the Laureate’s almost su- 
theol- , preme authority in matters of taste could hardly save it from 
“anons ; the censure of coarseness and grossness among some whom he 
n the more than any one had educated to the luxurious relish of his 
i matchlessly finished and graceful poetry; while the guardians 
nel left j of the public morals hone: and there looked askance at certain 
of the S| rather questionable ethical drifts which they thought that they 
-onfess as discovered under its turbulent and discolored surface. The 
erce in if poem is in fact a curious mixture of opposites. Sweetest singing 
, these bg of soft-toned, plaintive warblers hush into faint and far-off echoes 
) their > its wailing, clashing bursts of passion, — interludes of pathos and 
+ ‘Tay- : delicate beauty which turn the reader directly back to the dainty 
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measures of * GEnone” and * The Lady of Shalott.” Judging, 
as one sometimes essays to do, of the physique of an author from 
his work, parts of “ Maud” would inevitably suggest the poetic 
ideal of blue-eyed sixteen wandering through shadowy copses by 
babbling brooks, bearing about the same relation to manhood 
which gristle does to bone. But then again the really charac- 
teristic portions of the poem fit much more nearly into a concep- 
tion of its writer which quite took us by surprise, the other day, 
in conversation with a travelled friend, and which he brought 
away from the immediate neighborhood of ‘Tennyson’s home. A 
lady, walking along the road which leads to it, saw a tall, broad- 
shouldered, and altogether stout-built pedestrian, in a rusty suit 
and shockingly slouched Kossuth, swinging a cane, a little in 
advance of her. Directly, he dropped in at a way-side grocer’s 
and came out with a small parcel in his hand. The lady’s 
curiosity was enough excited to induce her also to stop at the 
door of the shop, and inquire who the gentleman might be. 
* Oh, that is a Mr. Tennyson,” replied the shopman, * who 
lives up yonder on the hill; and he just called to take a box 
of sardines home with him as he passed.” The gods, too, must 
eat as well as we mortals; and one would think that poctry 
like some of this must be nourished on considerably heartier 
food than the Olympian ambrosia. There is sufficient cireum- 
stantial evidence in the pages before us to dissipate all scepti- 
cism concerning the authenticity of the lady’s lively sketch. 

These contrasts are skilfully and effectively managed, giving 
us a canvas (to borrow a moment from a sister art) of charm- 
ing pastoral summer-life in its central perspective, but inclosed 
within outlying scenery which the wildest of forests and light- 
ning-splintered mountains can alone furnish, overhung with 
a thunderous atmosphere that throws its sombre sultriness por- 
tentously over the bright lights of the intermediate spaces. 
Yet there is no want of harmony in this very unlike handling. 
The action of the poem only gives expression to.different moods 
of the same spirit. The storm never thoroughly clears up, even 
when it comes nearest to fair weather. 

Criticism is often a sharp knife-blade stuck into a loosely riv- 
eted haft. It is apt to cut its holder’s fingers as well as other 


> 


things. The popular essayist, Peter Bayne, is particularly se- 
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vere on this poem. It is his “ strong conviction that ‘Maud’ was 
the result of no very deep or natural feeling on the part of Ten- 
nyson.”” Hence he condemns it as a sort of factitious product, 
made to order, not spontaneously pouring itself forth as water 
from a living spring. But equally confident reviewers have 
contended for the same radical defect in the “ In Memoriam,” 
and argued the point at length, that genuine grief could not be 
spread over so large a surface of lamentation. Mr. Bayne, on 
the other hand, denies this stricture, and puts his position with 
the utmost directness :—‘* With precisely the same decision as I 
affirmed of * In Memoriam” that in every aspect and by every 
test it is great and marvellous, do I affirm of * Maud” that it isa 
failure.” The first affirmation we heartily indorse. The second 
may be equally true; but the case is scarcely closed by this 
somewhat over-positive verdict. This verdict is rested on three 
counts : the poem is commonplace ; secondly, it is not original ; 
thirdly, it is not beautiful. The first two specifications seem to 
be but one essentially. But does the critic demand of the poet 
that he should break absolutely new ground whenever he turns 
a furrow, on pain of being refused the laurel wreath? By what 
showing then is * In Memoriam” an original work ? Its proto- 
types “ Lycidas” and the * Elegy in a Country Churchyard” 
are familiar to readers of good English. Nothing is more hack- 
neyed than elegies for the dead in all literature. And this 
proudest of elegiac monuments itself is only a rebuilding, on a 
grander scale, of the four wonderful stanzas, — 


“ Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea!” 


It is rather hard in this late century to open undiscovered and 
unwrought mines of the precious metals, as the author of the 
“ Tdylls” himself obviously understands, to say nothing of such 
lesser creators as the writer of ‘“ Edwin of Deira.” Robert 
srowning comes nearer absolute originality than any living 
poct in our language. It is a rare power when possessed, 
though not a very special help to popularity, as he has proved. 
But if ** commonplace” is fatal to poetic success, what is to 
become of Wordsworth and his creed, that the height of 
artistic merit lies not so much in setting forth for admiration 
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images and thoughts of a strange and arresting novelty, as in 
clothing old and well-known themes with new attractions, 
showing ** how much may be hidden under the film of familiar- 
ity?” The patriarch of Rydal Mount could no more abide this 
test than could the gentle poet of the * Sofa” and the “ T'ime- 
piece.” Ifthe “commonplace” be charged on the treatment of 
the theme in “* Maud,” rather than upon its selection, we flatly 
deny the allegation. As to the last specification of a want of 
beauty, we submit that poetry is not shut up to this one end of 
describing graceful objects in strains of nightingale music. It 
must follow its subject in congenial methods. ‘Truth to nature 
is truth to weeds as well as roses, to roughness as well as 
smoothness, to repulsive as well as inviting and captivating 
views of life. Poetic like plastic and pictorial art has a legiti- 
mate field among the one as the other of these realities. But 
Mr. Bayne admits, even for this unfortunate exception to Ten- 
nyson’s usual excellence, that ‘* certain aspects of feeling are 
not incorrectly rendered, and that here and there the melody is 
exquisite and the color glowing.” The critic is chary of his 
praise. Possibly it is essential to the independence and author- 
ity of this kind of writing that it shall more or less play the 
part which the old monarch assigned his page — who was to 
repeat daily in the royal ear the admonition, that kings too are 
mortal. We, therefore, as belonging to the guild, shall not 
deny that there are spots on this sun, which, however, it 
affords us no special pleasure to map out in very strong colors. 
But it is time to tell the story of our poem. 

This may be shortly done. Maud, the high-born, the beauti- 
ful, and the gentle, is wooed by one whom she has known from 
childhood as worthy of her, except in the conventional disparity 
of social position, The picture of her free, bright youth is 
graphic : 

“ Maud with her venturous climbings and tumbles and childish escapes, 

Maud the delight of the village, the ringing joy of the Hall, 

Maud with her sweet purse-mouth when my father dangled the grapes, 

Maud the beloved of my mother, the moon-faced darling of all.” 


An author less sure of himself would not perhaps have ad- 
ventured this last qualitative ; but the classical association of 
the meek queen of night should redeem the phrase from objec- 
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tion on the score of common or scientific prejudice. The suit 
is hampered with inequalities of fortune, a lordling of a rival, 
and the opposition of a proud, insolent brother of Maud, who is 
slain, in a self-provoked rencountre by her suitor’s hand, for his 
impertinent interference, just as the young couple are coming 
to an understanding and confession of their mutual affection. 
Of course this bloody dénowement terminates their intimacy, 
and sends the homicide adrift upon the world, imbittered in 
heart and ruined in hope, to accuse society of the false opinions 
and standards of action to which his anticipations have fallen a 
victim. The accusation is terribly severe. The exposure of 
the artificiality and measureless duplicities and viciousness of 
the current civilization is almost as minute and frightful as a 
police report. So thoroughly has the corruption of the times 
gone through the very bone and marrow of the age, that the 
outbreak of war is hailed as a cautery to stop the mortification, 
—as the only agency that can reawake in a demoralized land the 
sentiments of honor and patriotism, of virtue and humanity. 
With the memories of last April still fresh in mind —the gen- 
eral feeling then expressed in sermon and conversation, that we 
were in need of just this check to our own increasing national 
deterioration, and a sentiment of thankfulness then experienced, 
and not yet outlived, that even by so fearful a method we had 
found out that we were not all serfs and cowards — taking this 
our own recent history into the account, we are not prepared 
to condemn the ethical bearings of this poem ; but rather think 
that it can be much more intelligently understood by our 
people now than when it first asked our attention. We recall 
some sensations and indignations which we fancy were much 
like those out of which this seething inspiration sprung into 
being, in words of flame and vengeance. 


“Why do they prate of the blessings of Peace? we have made them a 
curse, 
Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not in its own ; 
And lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 
Than the heart of the citizen hissing in war on his own hearthstone ? 


“ But these are the days of advance, the works of the men of mind, 
When who but a fool would have faith in a tradesman’s ware or his 
word ? 


3* 
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Is it peace or war? Civil war, as I think, and that of a kind 
The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword. 
“ Sooner or later I too may passively take the print 
Of the golden age — why not? I have neither hope nor trust ; 
May make my heart as a millstone, set my face as a flint, 
Cheat and be cheated, and die: who knows? We are ashes and dust.” 


The censor’s pen runs scathingly along these stanzas on the 
trail of the crimes of a vicious prosperity, —the poor * hov- 
elled and hustled” like brutes in cities; the staples of life adul- 
terated and poisoned ; liquors drugged till the murderer’s brain 
is crazed with the “ vitriol madness ;”’ mothers killing their 
babes for a burial-fee ; 

“ And Sleep must lie down arm’d, for the villanous centre-bits 

Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless nights.” 


The very jubilee of pandemonium seems to have reached its 
height, as the poet again demands, 


“Is it peace or war ? better, war! loud war by land and by sea. 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred thrones. 


‘ For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by the hill, 
And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-decker out of the foam, 
That the smooth-faced snub-nosed rogue would leap from his counter 
and till, 
And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yard-wand, home.” 


These surely are not Arcadian measures. They tear along 
with a freshet-force ‘casting up mire and dirt,’”’— what else 
could they do, rushing through such alluvial? No one ean 
charge the writer with exaggeration who knows the rottenness 
of our older civilization. The question must lie further back, 
if anywhere —as to the propriety of treating these matters 
poetically. We shall not discuss this point, but merely record 
our creed concerning it, that if poetry is to help reform as 
well as please our race, as we firmly maintain, then it need 
apologize to no belles-lettres amateur for attacking the wicked- 
nesses of the times with whatever weapon shall have strength 


or 
t =] 


and sharpness enough to deal deathly blows. Rose-water and 
kid gloves will not much help this business. 

A calmer mood arrests this torrent of invective, and turns 
our sympathy to the wretchedness of the individual sufferer, 
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with whose complaints is mingled a sad and sardonic philoso- 
phy, —the cloud without the silver lining. This is beau- 





t tiful : 
“ A million emeralds break from the ruby-budded lime 
, In the little grove where I sit— ah, wherefore cannot I be 
Like things of the season gay, like the bountiful season bland, 
“ When the far-off sail is blown by the breeze of a softer clime, 
: Half-lost in the liquid azure bloom of a crescent of sea, 
. The silent sapphire-spangled marriage-ring of the land.” 
ll- . . > 2 
; And this has more of the old fate than of a Christian sub- 
un — i oe 
° mission in its spirit ; 
Ir 
“ For the drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by the veil. 
Who knows the ways of the world, how God will bring them about? 
Our planet is one, the suns are many, the world is wide. 
Shall I weep if a Poland fall ? shall I shriek if a Hungary fail ? 
Ste Or an infant civilization be ruled with rod or with knout ? 
S yee , 
I have not made the world, and He that made it will guide.” 

The atmosphere is oppressive, and we will escape it, with 
our too heavily laden companion, into some more pleasant 
reminiscences of his better and happier days. The sprightlier 

" sentiment drapes itself in a lighter verse. 
——) 
nter “ A voice by the cedar tree, 
In the meadow under the Hall ! 
e.” She is singing an air that is known to me, 
A passionate ballad gallant and gay, 

ong A martial song like a trumpet’s call ! 
else Singing alone in the morning of life, 
can In the happy morning of life and of May, 
aa Singing of men that in battle array, 

. Ready in heart and ready in hand, 
ack, March with banner and bugle and fife 
tters ; To the death, for their native land. 
cord “Maud with her exquisite face, 
nh as And wild voice pealing up to the sunny sky, 
need And feet like sunny gems on an English green, 
ked- ; Maud in the light of her youth and her grace, 
noth Singing of Death, and of Honor that cannot die, 
. mat Till I well could weep for a time so sordid and mean, 

. And myself so languid and base.” 
burns | They meet, and exchange a single pressure of the hand which 


erer, sends its magnetic thrill through every pulse : 
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“ And thus a delicate spark 
Of glowing and growing light 
Thro’ the livelong hours of the dark 
Kept itself warm in the heart of my dreams, 
Ready to burst in a color’d flame ; 
Till at last when the morning came 
In a cloud, it faded, and seems 
But an ashen-gray delight.” 

The poet shows his knowledge of human feeling by ingeni- 
ously hinting the reasons which may have produced this gleam 
of sunlight :—is it strange that the cooler morning-thought 
should have suggested that perchance it was only pity of the 
young man’s friendlessness ; or perhaps just a kind recognition 
of early companionship still pleasantly remembered ; or possibly 
a pride of conquest not unknown to ladies fair? He is cunning 
in arguing the point against himself — is he the first or the last 
who has done this weakness ? — in fancying how 


“A face of tenderness might be feign’d, 
And a moist mirage in desert eyes ;” 


while at the same time not unaware, it would seem, of some 


injustice or morbid suspicion in his special pleading : 


“ For a raven ever croaks, at my side, 
Keep watch and ward, keep watch and ward, 
Or thou wilt prove their tool. 
Yea too, myself from myself I guard, 
For often a man’s own angry pride 
Is cap and bells for a fool.” 


So it was now, at any rate; for the high-bred heiress con- 
fessed, if not in words yet in what is more eloquent, her 
womanly nature. “Tis an exquisite picture, full of true life. 


“ She came to the village church, 

And sat by a pillar alone ; 

An angel watching an urn 

Wept over her, carved in stone ; 

And once, but once, she lifted her eyes, 

And suddenly, sweetly, strangely blush’d 

To find they were met by my own; 

And suddenly, sweetly, my heart beat stronger 

And thicker, until I heard no longer 

‘The snowy-banded, dilettante, 
Delicate-handed priest intone ; 
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And thought, is it pride, and mused and sigh’d 
‘No surely, now it cannot be pride.’” 


Can there be jealousy where there is not genuine and strong 
affection ? These passions are subtilely and strangely related. 
The profoundest dramatic power has found its richest field of 
labor in working out the connections between these divinest 
and most infernal of human susceptibilities. Our artist dashes 
in, just here, a brush-full of the black-green shading. She has 
another suitor, — 


“ This new-made lord, whose splendor plucks 
The slavish hat from the villager’s head.” 


Her lover is mad. He is just in the mood to abuse everything, 
and he does it somewhat indiscriminately ; but one of his vic- 
tims deserves all he gets, —a 


“ broad-brimm’d hawker of holy things, 
Whose ear is stuff’d with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the chink of his pence,” 


who has come down into the country to preach down the war. 
The race is not yet run out on each side the Atlantic. And if 
the servile spirit of their prophesyings shall prevail to poison 
the healthier blood of the people, and demoralize still more 
the public heart, in these contests of the last days with gigantic 
wrongs, possibly some of us may live long enough to begin to 
feel that we can make the prayer our own — 
“ Ah God, for a man with heart, head, hand, 

Like some of the simple great ones gone 

Forever and ever by, 

One still strong man in a blatant land, 

Whatever they call him, what care I. 

Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat — one 

Who can rule and dare not lie.” 


The jealousy is as groundless as the earlier suspicions of 
Maud’s insincerity. She steals away from a midnight dance 
and festivity at the Hall to find her affianced in the garden 
under its walls, where, as he awaits her coming, the poet takes 
occasion to put into his lips one of the sweetest of his own fault- 
less lyrics. We must not mar, by dividing it, this charming 
colloquy with the fragrant denizens of their young mistress’s 
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bower —the rose, and lily, and larkspur, and violet, and pas- 
sion-flower — all waiting with one not now a stranger to them 
for an “airy tread,” while 
“ Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away ;” 
and we cannot give it entire, at this advanced stage of our 
paper. They meet, the brother and * babe-faced lord” closely 
following ; hot words, blows, a duel — the ‘ Christless code” — 
within an hour; the brother lies in his blood, confessing with 
his last breath, “The fault was mine,” — which is not enough 
to wash out from the slayer’s hand the crimson stain. 
“ And there rises ever a passionate cry 

From underneath in the darkening land — 

What is it that has been done ? 

O dawn of Eden bright over earth and sky, 

The fires of Hell break out of thy rising sun, 

The fires of Hell and of Hate. — 

* * * * * 

And there rang on a sudden a passionate cry, 

A cry for a brother's blood : 

It will ring in my heart and my ears, till I die, till I die.” 


We do not detect any extravagance in the conception or 
expression of the emotions of this subject of such startling alter- 
nations of fortune. We very much wonder at the remark of 
the critic already criticised — that the only counterpart of this 
character of our poet is Poe’s Raven—a grotesque conceit 
which, we fancy, was suggested to that writer by a verse 
already quoted, the seeming sharpness of the comparison prov- 
ing too strong a temptation for his self-mastery to suppress. 
The situations are not improbable, and the passions put in 
motion are the strongest which thrill and convulse man’s heart. 
The fluctuating tides of hope and fear are delicately managed. 
One might not choose this person for a bosom-friend, — that is, 
every one might not; but this is only falling back on the wise 
saw, that tastes differ. It does not impeach the naturalness 
of the delineation. The thorough minuteness and truthfulness 
of the painting is severely pre-Raphaclesque ; as when the vic- 
tim of sorrow and disappointment picks up a sea-shell on the 
beach and thus soliloquizes. Who writes so, save Tennyson ? 
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“ See what a lovely shell, 
Small and pure as a pearl, 
Lying close to my foot, 
Frail, but a work divine, 
Made so fairily well 
With delicate spire and whorl, 
How exquisitely minute, 
A miracle of design ! 

7 7. * - 

“ The tiny cell is forlorn, 
Void of the little living will 
That made it stir on the shore. 
Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 
Did he push, when he was uncurl’d, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 
Thro’ his dim water-world ? 


“ Slight, to be crush’d with a tap 
Of my finger-nail on the sand, 
Small, but a work divine, 
Frail, but of force to withstand, 
Year upon year, the shock 
Of cataract-seas that snap 
The three-decker’s oaken spine 
Athwart the ledges of rock, 
Here on the Breton strand ! 

7 * * + 

“ For years, a measureless ill, 
For years, for ever, to part — 
But she, she would love me still ; 
And as long, O God, as she 
Have a grain of love for me, 
So long, no doubt, no doubt, 
Shall I nurse in my dark heart, 
However weary, a spark of will 
Not to be trampled out. 


“ Strange, that the mind, when fraught 
With a passion so intense 
One would think that it well 
Might drown all life in the eye, — 


That it should, by being so overwrought, 
Suddenly strike on a sharper sense 

For a shell, or a flower, little things 
Which else would have been past by ! 
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And now I remember, I, 

When he lay dying there, 

I noticed one of his many rings 

(For he had many, poor worm) and thought 
It is his mother’s hair.” 


The yearning of memory and affection for its lost treasure 
makes the heart ache with the vividness of its delineation. 

“A shadow flits before me, 
Not thou, but like to thee; 
Ah Christ, that it were possible 
For one short hour to see 
The souls we loved, that they might tell us 
What and where they be. 


“ Tt leads me forth at evening, 
It lightly winds and steals 
In a cold white robe before me, 
When all my spirit reels 
At the shouts, the leagues of lights, 
And the roaring of the wheels.” 


We pass stanza after stanza of exquisite pencilling of this 
agitating, agonizing soul-life, until, in very wretchedness of 
sympathy, we wish this boon might be granted one for whom 
earth has nothing more of promise : 


“ Would the happy spirit descend, 
From the realms of light and song, 
In the chamber or the street, 

As she looks among the blest, 
Should I fear to greet my friend 
Or to say, ‘ forgive the wrong,’ 
Or to ask her, ‘ take me, sweet, 
To the regions of thy rest ?’” 


But the desolation deepens ; and few of the great masters of 
human nature have ever laid open, with a more terrible accu- 
racy, the interior of a spirit blasted by the curse of a life-failure 
like this. A tinge of insanity mingles with his moaning, — 
reason hunted out of his brain by the blood-hounds of memory 
and despair that are ever on his track, although he is one 
“more sinned against than sinning.” A hope flickers over 
his soul, like a torch blown in the strong wind, that the world 
may find a medicine and a tonic for its disordered, debilitated 
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condition in the “coming wars ;” a salvation for its weary 
children from such mischance as now sows broadcast its seeds 
of anguish. We fear the hope is built too far beneath the sky 
for a deliverance so devoutly to be desired. Something may 
thus come to the relief of our common humanity, however ; we 
will expect it, even if our anticipation do not find a complete 
fulfilment. 


“ And it was but a dream, yet it lighten’d my despair 
When I thought that a war would arise in defence of the right, 
That an iron tyranny now should bend or cease, 
The glory of manhood stand on its ancient height, 
Nor Britain’s one sole God be the millionnaire : 

No more shall commerce be all in all, and Peace 
Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note, 

And watch her harvest ripen, her herd increase, 
Nor the cannon-bullet rust on a slothful shore, 
And the cobweb woven across the cannon’s throat 
Shall shake its threaded tears in the wind no more. 


* *~ 7. * ” 


- 


Tho’ many a light shall darken, and many shall weep 
For those that are crush’d in the clash of jarring claims, 
Yet God’s just wrath shall be wreak’d on a giant liar ; 
And many a darkness into the light shall leap, 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid names, 
And noble thought be freer under the sun, 

And the heart of a people beat with one desire ; 

For the peace that I deemed no peace is ever and done, 
And now by the side of the Black and the Baltic deep, 
And dreadful-grinning mouths of the fortress, flames 
The blood red blossom of war with a heart of fire. 


Let it flame or fade, and the war roll down like a wind, 

We have proved we have hearts in a cause, we are noble still, 
And myself have awaked, as it seems, to a better mind ; 

It is better to fight for the good, than to rail at the ill.” 


Not along “the Black and the Baltic deep” is this experi- 
ment of reviving the heroism of an imperilled land now on trial ; 
but along our own coasts and island borders — possibly much 
farther to the Northward too, before it is over — than most of 
us have anticipated. But if it is to be so, and with yet more 
formidable foes than thus far embattled, then so be it: and 
God save the right! 


VOL. Il. — NO. VI. 4 
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ARTICLE III. 


PARK’S LIFE OF EMMONS. 


Memoir of Nathaniel Emmons, with Sketches of his Friends and 
Pupils. By Evwarps A. Park. Boston: Congregational 
Board of Publication. 1861. 8vo. pp. xx., 468. 


Ir the subject of this memoir does not live among our de- 
scendants, it will not be for the want of a vates to spread his 
achievements and sound his praises. Seldom does departed 
greatness, in any line of activity, find a more painstaking and 
exhaustive chronicler. We suspect the erect little pastor of 
that quiet country charge would wonder at the development he 
is here made to present, were he within the reach of mortal 
wonderings ; and that, if he could have looked over the manu- 
script — as he is said to have listened to his own funeral dis- 
course several times before its delivery — he would have drawn 
his severe pen through some of these paragraphs, possibly pages. 
Besides his individual record, the author has packed together a 
regular omnibus-load of adherents and disciples of the central 
personage, with others not even thus remotely related to him, 
who, in small type or larger, according, we infer, to their com- 
parative importance, seem to be enjoying themselves very pleas- 
antly, at the public expense, all along this route, much in the 
mood of a Mutual Admiration Society. It may be all right fora 
Publication Board, sustained by the benefactions of the churches, 
to issue books of a much larger size and cost than legitimately 
called for, to furnish thus a medium for the advocacy of some 
pet theological theory ; but the rightness would be more appar- 
ent were the Christian public frankly apprised that such use 
would be made of their subscriptions to its treasury. If the 
institution in question shall revive to active operations from its 
present comatose condition, some attention to this hint would 
gratify many of its helpers and constituents. We candidly 
think that a more appropriate title for this portly and miscella- 
neous book would be — * The Life and Times of Hopkinsian- 
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ism, by an admiring descendant.” That it is not even more 
portly and miscellaneous, we have the best reasons for know- 
ing, was not owing to the want of additional copy. 

The volume opens with one of the Professor’s characteristi- 
rally elaborated and subdivided tables of contents, for which, 
if intended to facilitate his reviewers’ labors, we sincerely thank 
him. It reminds one of the main courses and side-dishes of the 
bill of fare of a first-class table héte. You see at a glance that 
the market has been well gleaned of substantial and lighter 
viands. You can have almost anything to order; although, 
when it comes to the proverbial proof, the promise of the pro- 
gramme sometimes falls much below the stimulated expectation. 
To change the figure — the house here constructed is extensive, 
but the portico is immense. The excessive amplification of the 
whole affair would indeed surprise us did we not recollect that 
the present theological incumbent at Andover qualified himself 
for that chair by first filling the post of rhetorician in the sem- 
inary which is set on an hill. His logical acuteness is well 
known to the churches. But the severer practice of the po- 
lemic has not clipped the wings of his earlier fancy — witness 
the discovery, in the minister of a New England farming town, 
of that distinguished Oriental sage, 


“ Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) ” 


whom we should have looked for anywhere as soon as among 
such plain and puritan folk. But the last line of the literally 
far-fetched quotation could not be spared : 


“ And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” (p. 381.) 


Certainly we intend no disrespect to the living or the dead : 
we directly disclaim such a construction. The author has given 
us a valuable contribution to the ecclesiastical history of our 
country. We can testify that it is a very readable book. This, 
under the circumstances, is a sufficient compliment to the ability 
with which it has been prepared. But the profuse panegyric, 
which, like the vine of Joseph, runs over these walls, has tempted 
us beyond what we were able to bear. We venture to say that 


the accomplished biographer has committed a literary error, 
which the substantial and conceded merits of his subject ren- 
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dered entirely superfluous. Dr. Emmons has his own legiti- 
mate claim on the remembrance and high esteem of posterity. 
Personally and professionally he was a marked man in his day. 
It is not necessary nor correct to concentrate in his individual 
life and work the springs of nearly every important movement 
which now is beneficially influencing this land and some others. 
The reader of this memoir will sufficiently understand our mean- 
ing. For others, we will explain the matter a little in detail. 

The trouble is not so much with specific statements and in- 
stances, as with the impression continually made on the mind, 
that we are looking at the facts brought forward through a 
strongly magnifying medium. We do not question the truth of 
the particulars adduced ; but we do not like to be always seeing 
them several times larger than their natural size. As a public- 
spirited and far-sighted man, Emmons kept fairly up with the 
front file of the Christian progress of his times. He preached 
and printed philanthropic discourses ; wrote letters advocating 
important enterprises ; travelled considerably, for that fast- 
anchored age, in the same behalf. So some dozens of his 
contemporaries did also, if not with equal, yet with energetic 
zeal and effect ; for successive chapters in whose histories, the 
same running-titles would very well answer which here follow 
one another with so imposing tread. ‘ His early interest in 
Missions,’ domestic and foreign, was intelligent and deep. 
But the case is so skilfully and elaborately put in these sec- 
tions — ** The connection of his efforts with the formation of 
the American Board ;” * The influence of Hopkinsianism on 
the early friends of the American Board ;” “ The special in- 
terest of Emmons in Home Missions ;”’ ** The influence of his 
writings in evangelizing our new settlements ;” that, though a 
variety of other names figures in the account, when you have 
finished its recital, the feeling is uppermost, that if the Franklin 
divine had never come upon the stage, all these excellent under- 
takings would not have come about, at least in our day. Others 
may have helped in laying the track ; but where the engine was 
built and the steam generated may be no longer mooted. 

The indebtedness of New England to the theologian of Frank- 
lin as an educator has long been gratefully and amply acknowl- 
edged. The one hundred men whom he disciplined in that 
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secluded study have told the world, in deeds as well as words, 
how much one man can accomplish in exciting and directing 
the intellectual and moral forces of the community through his 
own and others’ power. The first and only time we crossed 
the threshold of that humble parsonage, a sentiment of genuine 
reverence and admiration thrilled and awed us, as the thought 
of the noble work there honestly, manfully done gathered up 
something of its just proportions. But familiar as we have been 
for years with the Mendonian traditions, it struck us as a nov- 
elty almost as new as the slabs and lions out of Nimroud, 
when we found how essentially not only the Andover Semi- 
nary, but those in Bangor and Auburn and Yale, as also 
Hamilton, Williams, Dartmouth, and Amherst Colleges, were 
beholden to the same rural source for their inception or perpet- 
uation. Doubtless he was greatly interested in all these pro- 
jects. But carefully perusing the pages which are devoted to 
the elucidation of the conspicuous headings of these sections in 
the ‘ Synopsis” preliminary, nothing appears in the way of 
illustration beyond such general notices as this : 

“As the seminary at Andover was started by men who had felt 
the magnetizing influence of Emmons, so was the seminary at Ban- 
gor. lle was not a diplomatist. Ile did not arrange the details of _ 
a scheme for managing the pecuniary or the disciplinary interests of a 
theological school; but no one can read the ensuing Sketches... .. 
without the impression that these pupils of Emmons were inspirited 
by him to a great work, and that the Institution to which they so 
nobly consecrated their strength, owes a debt of lasting thanks to their 
stimulating teacher.” p. 210. 

If our author has no faith in the “ federal headship” of 
Adam, he certainly has in the * federal headship” of Emmons. 
We should think the doctrine of “ imputation” in a fair way 
to regain its ancient honors if carried out as fully at other 
points as in this imputing the deeds of the “ hundred pupils” 
to the transmitted force of their divinity-tutor. 

An active controversialist, Emmons published sermons and 
essays of sterling worth, though not numerous, against the infi- 
del and liberalizing tendencies of the time. These are mar- 
shalled, in battle array, with that peculiar emphasis of verbal 
reiteration which the masters of style so well know how to em- 
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ploy for cumulative effect as thus ; — “ His early services in the 
Arminian Controversy.” His early services in the Antino- 
mian Controversy.” ‘ His early services in the Unitarian 
Controversy.” ‘ His early services in the Controversy with 
the Universalists.” ‘* His early services in the Utilitarian Con- 
troversy.” ‘ His early services in behalf of the Theology of 
Religious Revivals.” ‘ His early services in behalf of a Phil- 
anthropic Theology.” ‘These services were excellent, though 
not immediately direct in one or two specifications ; as, for 
example, in promoting the Revival movements of the churches. 
But again, the drawing and shading of the subject are so 
managed as to give a sort of omnipresent and omnipotent 
agency to the biographer’s favorite in looking after and helping 
on these interests. We would write with a proper restraint ; 
but studying this volume, line by line, from beginning to end, 
and that with decidedly favorable prepossessions, we are pur- 
sued by a feeling that it has made its hero a kind of ecclesiasti- 
cal Providence in these Congregational regions, not only for his 
own generation, but for ours and several more to come, as well. 
Nor can we reconcile this ubiquitous and all-inspiriting instru- 
mentality in generating our present spiritual growth with that 
“anticipatory spirit,’ in the apprehending of evils to flow 
from many of these very sources, which furnishes the tenth chap- 
ter with such details as these: * His apprehensions of evil 
from Sabbath Schools.” ‘ His apprehensions of evil from the 
National Tract Society.” “ His apprehensions of evil from 
all National Religious Societies.” “ His apprehensions of evil 
from the General Associations of Ministers in a State.” ** His 
apprehensions of evil from the Plan of Union.” ‘ His appre- 
hensions of evil from Protracted Meetings.” This category 
unquestionably gives a very true portraiture of the careful and 
conservative mind of the staid and recluse scholar of whom it 
treats. The point of our criticism is this —that the man who 
had so many “ apprehensions of evil” from the new measures 
which were asking countenance and certification from the 
churches can scarcely command our credence as the main mo- 
tive power of these improvements in Christian mechanics ; and 
we frankly confess that the adroit “art of putting things” 
which signalizes this narrative does not help our difficulty. 
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Dashing, as we have, unwittingly, yet not without good pre- 
cedents, into the midst of these things, we now go back to 
the beginning, to notice — that the biographer is quite as inge- 
nious in analyzing the formative causes of the sturdy and acute 
nature which he describes, as in tracing back to it the results of 
its existence and action in after-times. It looks a little like the 
old historiography which generally started with the first verse 
of Genesis ; but probably there is a philosophical relation be- 
tween the topography of particular townships and the mental 
structure of their natives — although as the collocation of rocks 
and ridges, wood and water, and so forth, is a fixed quantity, 
and the mental structure aforesaid of their people is endlessly 
various, it would not seem justifiable to carry the law of cause 
and effect, at this point, into too individual an application. 
Much more value is assignable to the habits of industry and 
hardihood which young Emmons secured on his father’s farm, 
than to the local features of East Haddam where he first drew 
breath, or to the verses in which the pensive poet of Salmon 
River has celebrated its beauties. Any literary man, preacher 
or author, is fortunate who thus receives his earliest impressions 
of nature and men from the simple ways and fresh scenery of a 
rural life. Emmons grew up just where the future pastor of a 
flock like his might well prefer to find his incipient training. 
But the ** Matchit Moodus noises” might have been suffered 
to sleep in the same dignified dimness of half myth and half his- 
tory where reposes the wonderful account of the battle and 
migration of the Windham frogs, and other Connecticut prodi- 
gies. ‘These were strange sounds issuing from the earth, which 
the Indians, of course, listened to in terror as the mutterings of 
their irate god, but which answer to our slight earthquake- 
shocks in these days, rattling the pewter and starting a chim- 
ney-top. It looks like a juvenile ambition of discovery, or 
parade of information, to put in all this mystification as really 
affecting the intellectual and spiritual development of a man 
like Emmons ; nor can the episode be invested with seriousness 
enough to check a mischievous smile even by so grave and 
stilted a parallel as this: 


“It has been supposed [erroneously, however, the meaning is] that 
as John Calvin gives in his writings no evidence that he ever felt the 
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influence of Mont Blane and the Lake of Geneva, and of the legends 
connected with them, so Nathaniel Emmons was insensible to such 
superstitions as were connected with the Moodus Noises,” pp. 5, 6. 


— a belles-lettres flight which we should have looked at several 
times before venturing to put it under the twinkling optics of 
our ancient critic of college themes. The figure which this 
*“ Matchit Moodus” here makes is another illustration of the 
straining of our author to make the most of everything that can 
magnify and intensify his theme—a “ constant aim at piquancy 
of effect,” as Ruskin says of some of the Northern builders. — 
Has the recent eclat thrown around the divine of Newport, as 
the chief dramatis persona of the * Minister’s Wooing,” stimu- 
lated the Professor to attempt, in another way, a little of the 
same sensation-writing in behalf of the not much more imagin- 
ative divine of Franklin ? 

We are aware of the presumption of thus questioning the 
literary taste of so high an authority in the schools. But the 
republic of letters is, or should be, a pure democracy in which 
mere prestige and prescription are not recognized as the law of 
the realm. We have ever cherished a true veneration, and a 
strong personal, if not dogmatic admiration, of Dr. Emmons. 
With small abatements, he more nearly actualizes our ideal of 
a New England parish minister than perhaps any one of the 
goodly company whom the compiler of the “ Annals of the 
American Pulpit,” with a taste as delicate as his industry is 
unwearied, has placed in the galaxy of our Congregational 
stelliyert. The abatements would lie in the direction of his 
too rigid sequestering of himself from the common intercourse 
of men, and his almost absurd refusal to put his hand to out- 
door labor even to save a load of hay from a sudden rain. 
It is curious that so severe a disciplinarian should have feared 
to work a part of the day in his garden, lest he should become 
too fond of this recreation, and so neglect his study. A little 
more fresh air in that sanctum would have done it no harm. 
If (as we are here assured) his theology was not of the cast- 
iron type, some of his personal habits certainly were. Not to 
be able to do without a waiting-man for a half hour through 
the day were a bondage to another’s flesh, if not one’s own, 
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from which we should fervently pray to be exempted. But 
these and similar traits are harmless idiosyncrasies. There 
was a sincere and noble man underneath them. His self- 
respect hit the fair medium between an abject and a haughty 
temper. It secured the respect of others, not to his three- 
cornered hat, or his silver shoe-buckles, or the military pre- 
cision of his gait, but to the transparent rectitude of character 
which it represented. It is related that the late Dr. Sharp, of 
Boston, was one day taken to task by a parishioner for walking 
so erectly, as if it were an indication of a proud spirit ; when 
the doctor aptly replied — that “God made man upright.” 
There is no humility in round shoulders, and knees that have 
lost all their spring. Our country parson evidently thought 
so. He knew his rights, and the proprieties of his station. On 
one of the regular pay-days of his salary, the treasurer of the 
parish failed to wait on the minister with the half-yearly stipend. 
Eleven days expired, and no funds were forthcoming. The 
new man of finance was standing upon his dignity, and intended 
to be called upon for the payment of the parish dues, without 
respect of persons. 

“ At last the treasurer saw the neat carriage driving up to his front 
door, and the three-cornered hat in the carriage. The doctor alighted 
from the chaise, holding his reins and his whip. He knocked. The 
door was opened. ‘Is Mr. A. at home?’ ‘He is.’ ‘I should be glad 
to see him.’ Mr. A. came, and stood before his minister. ‘Good 
morning, sir,’ was the minister’s word. ‘Good morning, sir,’ was the 
treasurer’s reply. ‘I have been expecting, added the minister, ‘for 
eleven days to see you at my house. Good-bye, sir;’ and he added 
no more, but his fleet horse took him back straight to the parsonage, 
and the treasurer followed him before noon, carrying the delayed sal- 
ary, and resolving to try no more experiments.” p. 339. 

The old gentleman was keen at a repartee. A pantheistic 
physician of the neighborhood once encountered him in a sick 
room (for substance) thus : — 


“* Mr. Emmons, how old are you?’ ‘Sixty, sir; and how old are 
you ’’ came the quick reply. ‘As old as the creation,’ was the physi- 
cian’s answer. ‘I was in the garden with Adam and Eve.’ ‘ Well, 
replied Dr. Emmons, ‘1 have always heard that there was a third 
person in the garden with them, but I never knew before that it was 
you.” — p. 338, 
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Emmons did not wholly eschew novels, and was particularly 
fond of dramatic reading. “ A good tragedy” he considered an 
excellent preparation and model in sermon-writing. His mill 
ground fine, and his bolting-cloths let very little bran through. 
He read upon the topics of his immediate study, rather than in 
a general way. ‘To write his sermon on the Law of Paradise, 
he perused the whole of Blackstone on the laws of England. 
Some of his political preaching must have heen hard for the 
Opposition to take. We remember a fiery spirit who, in an 
exciting debate in a clerical conclave, sprung to his feet with 
this Jrishism : *“* Moderator, it is more than I ean stand to sit 
still and listen to the gentleman over the way.” We should 
think any unfortunate Jeffersonian would have felt very much 
so, if penned up in an old-fashioned pew while the doctor was 
preaching his * Jeroboam” discourse. ‘The chapter upon Em- 
mons as a preacher is one of the best in this volume. It was 
his main business. Sometimes he would review a book in 
the pulpit, exposing its metaphysical and moral fallacies. His 
style was direct and concise: much logic — little rhetoric. 
The name of “ Dr. Reasoner,” given him by one of his disci- 
ples, describes his method. Everything about him was natural 
and simple. He did not overlook the children on a Sunday ; 
nor, in fact, on the week-days, as they very well understood. 
We were not a little surprised to learn that he possessed much 
extemporaneous power, and used it habitually : but it appears 
that the afternoon applications of his carefully-written morning 


arguments were seldom put on paper beyond the statement of 


the successive ‘inferences ;” that these were filled up, on the 
spur of the occasion, with much fluency and point; and that the 
discourses as now printed were so far forth composed at a late 
period of his life, thus accounting for the discrepancy between 
their yet remembered piquancy as delivered and their present 
comparative want of this characteristic. This further explains 
a local tradition, that he frequently did not begin his manuscript 
for the Sabbath until after breakfast of that day. Still, it was 
pretty rapid quill-driving, with all the rumination of the pre- 
vious week, to write out the twenty-five minutes’ half for the 
morning’s use. A steel pen would have rendered it a physical 
impossibility. One advantage which this late commencement 
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gave him was the opportunity to take up any unusual provi- 
dence of the week, even at the very end of it, for the Sunday 
discourse— a habit which he often turned to excellent and strik- 
ing account. 

That Emmons belonged to the small class of what are called 
decidedly original men is beyond dispute. But as a thinker 
we must be allowed still to place him rather among the sharp 
and narrow, than among the massive and comprehensive 
minds. His view ran further perpendicularly than horizontally : 
its depth lacked a proportional breadth. The theological house 
which he planned reminds us much more of one of those very 
tall and thin structures which are seen sometimes in cities on a 
vacant lot, as if waiting to be built up against by something 
else, and in the upper stories of which one could hardly sleep 
without the fear of a toppling-over before daylight, than of a 
spacious, square, well-spread mansion, set down where lots are 
sold by the acre not by the foot. We must be allowed to say, 
that the exceedingly elaborate effort, extended through seventy 
of these pages, to eclaircize “ His Theological System,” has 
not succeeded, with all its citations in single or double columns, 
and with the skilful commentaries thereto appended, in chang- 
ing this opinion. 

A still-surviving and witty champion of Hopkinsianism was 
asked to tell what the doctrine thus labelled is; to which he 
answered that “ It is what makes people hop.” We have long 
thought that this was about the fact; in other words, that its 
definitions, statements, arguments — that which differences it 
from the received orthodox faith — have in them more of smart- 
ness than solidity. It is too near the close of this paper to 
enter upon a discussion of Emmons’s peculiar views, and his 
modifications, at a few points, of the Hopkinsian formulas. 
This would more appropriately belong to a review of his Sys- 
tem of Divinity, than of the narrative of his personal life. But 
as the biographer has seen fit to open the general theological 
debate in this connection, a few remarks suggest themselves 
as neither irrelevant nor unseasonable. 


The practical results of a dogmatic system, on a fairly ex- 
panded and extended scale, are its ultimate test. Emmonsism, 
as promulged by its author, gave so great prominence to the 
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doctrines of Divine sovereignty, a vicarious atonement, special 
Divine grace in regeneration, and the truths generally which 
lie on that side the gospel, that its opposite outlooks towards a 
latitudinarian scheme did not open the way at first to the 
inroad of serious errors. The personal influence of the elder 
Edwards, Bellamy, and some others of a like theological type, 
and the effect of their training of the churches, particularly in 
conjunction with the reviv: iy of their day, set the Franklin 
teacher strongly in this direction, which he followed out quite 
beyond the limits of a legitimate orthodoxy into several unten- 
able ultraisms. It is historical, that his preaching, and that of 
his nearer followers, had and has this character; so much so 
that their extreme advances along this range of positions is the 
thing by which they have been remembered among the com- 
mon people. Their staple of pulpit-instruction has been con- 
sidered as very rigid and uncompromising upon these aspects 
of the Divine government. But there is another set of dog- 
mas in that system which are as inseparable from it, and which, 
not balanced as originally by those judicial views of God’s rela- 
tions to men, fall straight over into the embrace of a ruinous 
liberalism. We are living to see this sadly realized. 

It is but a short slide from the celebrated dictum of this 
school, that “ sin consists in sinning,” to the tabula rasa theory 
of the moderates. Emmons himself, though he “ catechised 
the children” (p. 541), is currently credited with the curt and 
pointed remark that ‘ original sin is an original lie.” His 
printed words are tantamount to this : 


“ Nothing can be more repugnant to Scripture, reason, and expe- 
rience, than the notion of our deriving a corrupt heart from our first 
parents. If we have a corrupt heart, as undoubtedly we have, it 
is altogether our own, and consists in our evil affections and other 
evil exercises, and not in any moral stain, pollution, or depravity de- 
rived from Adam.” — p. 378. 


But he saved himself from the charge of making infants 
therefore incorrupt and innocent, by running back the date of 
this actual sinning to the first moment of their existence as 
human souls. It was the easy and natural result of time and 
advanced culture to throw down this last quite insufticient bar- 
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rier ; and then, holding on to the ‘sin consists only in sinning,” 
we have the theory of human nature of the liberal pulpits and 
professorial chairs of both the heterodox and quasi orthodox. 
Thus, there is nothing sinful in a man but what he himself 
personally does —so says the Hopkinsian. Very true, responds 
the Socinian ; and it is certain that we do not begin actively to 
sin for some time after birth. Therefore, between birth and 
the indeterminate boundary-line of the years of accountability, 
what is left but the “sheet of white paper,” waiting doubtless 
to be badly blotted through wrong examples and influences, but 
not otherwise prone to evil at all? Young Hopkinsianism thus 
strikes hands, across a narrow border, with Unitarian, Univer- 
salist, Swedenborgian, and we know not how many other forms 
of error. And if it attempts to check its too sheer descent by 
putting out an indefinite, quavering caveat of ‘ unbalanced 
moral sensibilities,’ these easy Athenians will not object to 
admitting that phrase among their delphic terminology, mean- 
ing nothing more, as a definition of the consequences of the 
Fall upon mankind, than what they are entirely willing to con- 
cede, for the sake of pleasant company. 

Now, we are just enough behind the times to stand fast yet 
by the answer — that “ the sinfulness of that estate whereinto 
man fell consists in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of 
original righteousness, and the corruption of his whole nature, 
which is commonly called original sin, together with all actual 
transgressions which proceed from it.” And we purpose to 
keep our footing here, at the risk of being also transfixed with 
a feathered shaft like this, shot (as we fancy) not * at a ven- 
ture,” but with a very distinct aim : 


“The Franklin Calvinist . .. had no time, therefore, for enter- 
taining his hearers with a theory of their having committed a sin in 
Paradise. They rose in rebellion when he announced that they would, 
if they could, dethrone God; but they would have loved to hear him 
declaim on their having really and actually eaten the apple six thousand 
years ago. He believed it to be one thing to press on men the charge 


that they themselves are now, of their own choice, ready to crucify 
their Lord afresh ; and a very different thing to utter mystical words 
on their generic participation in the crime committed in the heart of 


Asia, before the birth of Cain. . . . If Emmons had taken delight in 
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this fashionable Calvinism, he might have astonished his auditors with 
his sesquipedalian nomenclature, and earned a shining name for his 


polished orthodoxy.” p. 426. 


—a paragraph which shows that the art of caricature is not 
confined to Brooklyn Heights. 

The earlier Emmonites defended a theory of Natural Ability 
that not only asserted man’s constitutional capacity to be all 
that his Maker requires, (which is true,) but also his actual 
power to meet, unassisted, every claim of God upon him. 
“He taught that God never requires of men, what they have 
not the natural power to do:” of course, al/ the power requisite, 
if this heading of the section signifies anything to the purpose. 
He taught that ‘men have natural power to regenerate them- 
selves” (p. 574); “that men are active and not passive in 
regeneration” (p. 428) —the word used is not conversion, 
of which this would be true. ‘ They need no other principle, 
power, or ability to do all that God requires, than they natu- 
rally possess: are as able to do right as to do wrong . . . are 
as able to obey any command of God as to disobey it . . . are 
able to obey every command of God.” (p. 375.) Framed, how- 
ever, as these strong expressions were into the stringent coun- 
terparts of God’s sovereign decrees of electing grace, his direct 
agency in determining human choices, and a regenerating im- 
pulse on his part which, in fact, amounted almost to a Divine 
compulsion of irresistible conquest — these daring statements 
were much hampered in doing the injury of which they were 
capable. Here, again, time has wrought adversely. From 
hundreds of our pulpits the hawsers have been cut which 
moored them up to these firm fastenings of God’s throne and 
grace. These doctrines in which those fathers delighted, which, 
in their view, so exalted Jehovah and abased the sinner, are not 
set forth in distinctness sufficient to hold men back from a false, 
presumptuous self-reliance, while still they are told that they are 
able entirely to do all that God demands of them. Very well ; 
they will do it, at their own convenience. If they have the 
affair so completely in their own hands, almost any vacant hour 
will suffice to adjust it. Not very much is said now about the 
Holy Spirit’s official work in salvation, as absolutely necessary 
to this end. How should this be so indispensable, if man has 
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all the natural ability wanted in the premises? Consequently, 
men do not fear, at present, as they used to, about grieving 
away forever that Spirit by these self-confident procrastinations. 
Hence, a reckless impenitency which will do its own work when 
it pleases ; and because it knows that it cannot do much in the 
way of holiness, it naturally enough infers that there is nothing 
very radical or thorough which needs to be done in order to 
enter the kingdom of heaven ; that ‘a change of heart” is only 
resolving to be a Christian, that is — passing an inward resolu- 
tion that you are one already. So orthodoxy glides again down 
this easy slope into something with “ which no liberal Christian 
will be much disposed to disagree.” [Vid. Boston Review, 
Volume I, p. 520. 

Our biographer has largely set in order, in parallel columns, 
the apparent contradictions in positions maintained by Emmons: 
we think that he has shown more perspicacity here than success 
in his endeavors to prove that the contradiction is only in appear- 
ance. So, we presume he would interpose a note at this point 
— to the effect that Emmons held a very emphatic sentiment of 
the moral impotency of the sinner. It is worth asking, how 
much of native power you have left (which deserves the name 
of power) after you have subtracted the moral impotency from 
the natural ability. ‘ What's in a name?” Constitutional 
capacity for religion is one thing. We all have it. Real power 
to make ourselves “sons of God” is a fiction of the schools. 
But the schools carry it as a metaphysical distinction ; and the 
pulpits follow, as affecting a knowing, philosophic air; and the 
pews are flattered into a persuasion of their decided self-suffi- 
ciency ; and humanity becomes its own Saviour. 

Will the reader follow us carefully here? When Emmons 
so stoutly defended this ‘* exercise’ scheme of his, locating all 
sin in man’s sinful acts of will, and denying that we are ** by 
nature children of wrath’? —he had no idea what a harvest of 
proud, self-reliant fancies would ripen from this seed. But 
here is the fact. He is quoted and lauded by our recent theo- 
logues for these strongly argued points which the most liberal 
divinity among us welcomes ; but the other side of his theology 
is left stranded along-shore as behind the age: of course, we 


speak comparatively. No connection with the first sin, save in- 
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cidental — no disposition therefrom arising to go astray —no real 
responsibility for anything save one’s own volitions — all evil 
and good in these alone, so far as our character and destiny are 
concerned — hold on to these dicta, and lay the main stress of 
the pulpit upon them ; and instead of making men realize their 
guilt and peril, you do precisely the reverse. What Emmons 
did in converting men, he did not do by this arm of his battle, 
alone or mainly. He preached the whole of the doctrine con- 
tained in the evangelic text, with an equal stress laid on the 
supernatural work declared in it, —** But as many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even 
to them that believe on his name: which were born, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God.” We are amplifying this topic somewhat to a repetitious 
length. But it needs to be understood how the human element 
in our creed is prevailing over the Divine; whence the start 
and what the method of this process. We are not arguing a 
theory, but setting down history. Dr. Channing’s descent from 
the Newport to the Federal-Street platform may be profitably 
studied in this connection. 

These pages renew the argument which ascribes our salvation 
through Christ “ directly and immediately to a more winning 
perfection than justice; to the free, untrammelled, unnecessitated 
Grace of the Monarch.” (p. 389.) This is the Andoverian 
claim, in the premises. We object to this putting of the case, 
implying, as it does, that the received Calvinism of our creeds 
and confessions attributes the sinner’s redemption to anything 
higher or more ultimate than just this very grace. The biog- 
rapher of course knows this ; and we decline being put by his 
words into the issue of justice versus grace. His cross-question- 
ing is more artful than truthful. 

“Did Christ bear the legal penalty which was due to us? ‘ Yes,” 
many Calvinists reply. ‘No,’ was the reply of Emmons; for after 
our penalty has been borne once, distributive justice forbids that it be 
borne the second time, and therefore, on this theory, our freedom from 
punishment results immediately from strict justice ; not from sovereign 
grace.” p. 389. 

We challenge the “therefore.” It is not one of Paul’s rivets. 
It is not held that Christ so literally, and in every way, bore the 
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penalty of sin as therefore to suspend the action of God’s love and 
mercy, “ free, untrammelled, unnecessitated” in redemption. 
So far from this, the whole procedure begun in sovereign grace 
alone. That originated this counsel of eternity which had its 
fulfilment at Calvary. But the gospel does put Christ’s atone- 
ment in such a relation to God’s just claims upon the individual 
transgressor— his ** distributive justice ’’ — that salvation comes 
through Christ’s satisfying these demands of law, in precept 
and penalty, upon his condemned soul. God's grace is mag- 
nified, not in ignoring the righteous grasp of justice upon the 
offender, and saving him through some impulse of general 
benevolence, or “ public justice,” as the phrase now is, but in 
devising a plan of justification which shall meet the sinner in 
his individual default and ruin, and reconcile, in his salvation, 
the claims of law and the securing of life everlasting. If Grace 
provides for Justice a satisfactory substitute for its adjudged vic- 
tim, and superintends with sleepless love the entire details of our 
actual rescue from the second death, how is this being saved by 
Law and not by Grace? That Jesus took our law-place as he 
did, was simply ** because God so loved the world.” We claim 
for our doctrine a peculiar property in the familiar stanza : 
“ Grace first contrived a way 
To save rebellious man ; 
And all the steps that grace display, 
Which drew the wondrous plan.” 

“ Are our sins literally imputed to Christ? ‘ Yes,’ many Calvinists 
answer. * No,’ was the answer of Emmons. . . . Has Christ rescued 
us from the guilt of sin’ ‘ Yes, respond many Calvinists. * No, re- 
sponds Emmons. . . . Is the meritorious obedience of Christ literally 
imputed tous? * Yes, many Calvinists aflirm. * No,’ is the word of 
Emmons.” p. 389. 


We do not care to fill in the reasons which the biographical 
theologian ingeniously puts in the lips of the older, in this still 
“shorter catechism.” It must suffice ta say that the “ Yes” of 
““many Calvinists’ to these interrogatories is not affirmed in 
the sense here forced upon them, so as to make them teach that 
our salvation is one of justice instead of Divine, almighty grace. 
Our former reply covers the whole ground. We hold no such 


commercial imputation of sin or righteousness as to authorize 
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the inference that, through this imputation of the former to 
Christ, we must be freed from its burden, mediately or ‘* imme- 
diately by exact justice, and not by sovereign grace ;” or, so as 
that through Christ’s obedience, “ we must receive its positive 
recompense from retributive justice, not from sovereign grace.”’ 
We hold, with Paul to the Romans, such a doctrine here as 
teaches — “ that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might 
GRACE reign through righteousness unto eternal life, by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” (5: 21.) Of course, says Stuart, (in loco, ) 
dixawoovvys here means “righteousness in the sense of justifi- 
cation, é. e., God's righteousness — that which he gives or be- 
stows . . . grace which superabounds has exercised its sway in 
procuring a remission of the sentence of condemnation and be- 
stowing that justification which is connected with eternal life.” 
These are transactions in law and justice, as well as in grace ; 
and in those because in this. Our author essays to work a logical 
pestle, in this section, to the apparent pulverizing of our old 
English divines and their unworthy successors, which will not 
cause us to depart from our foolishness so long as we have the 
goodly fellowship of the Pauline epistles. Logic is good. But 
we had as lief worship a dry stick as this idol of some of our 
schoolmen. Its forms are not the absolute compass and cir- 
cuit of all spiritual truth. Christ’s revelation refuses a servile 
submission to its cramps and screws. If demonstration be de- 
manded of its unreliableness as a final arbiter, enough of it is at 
hand in the extreme inferences which Emmons accepted from 
his own premises of * disinterested benevolence.” Living men 
have heard this deduction from his logic stoutly maintained — 
that if God had told Satan before his apostasy that it was on 
the whole for the Divine honor that he should rebel and be a 
lost spirit forever, Satan should have therefore preterred rebellion 
and crime forever to the holiness in which thus far he had re- 
joiced ; which, reduced to its logical expression, is — “a holy 
willingness to be unholy’ —a scientific residuum, but an insult 
to common sense. 

We shall not complain, but we distinctly affirm that the im- 
pression evidently sought to be conveyed to the prejudice of the 
orthodoxy of our Protestant standards, in this memoir, is histori- 
cally without foundation. If theological discussion is to go on 
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under cover of perversions and suppressions of avowed beliefs, 
of misconstructions of declared sentiments and imputations of 
directly disclaimed conclusions, such as recent publications from 
this prolific source have given us, we shall soon have the hypo- 
chondriac’s fantasy realized, who imagined that his head had 
been taken off, and reset on his shoulders facing backwards. 
We decline this very delicate operation for ourselves, being sat- 
istied with our present outlook. We intend to protest against 
it for those who are not here to do it for themselves. Why are 
not the representatives of the Westminster divines entitled to 
the same liberty of self-interpretation as the Franklin disputant ? 
Pages of this volume are taken up in exonerating him from 
the charges of fatalistic and Antinomian heresies by arraying 
quotations from other of his writings which go as far the oppo- 
site way. Thus, by a sort of theological chemistry, the oxygen 
and acid are thrown into a neutral salt which, under the pres- 
ent manipulation, is in some danger of losing its savor. Sup- 
pose such authors as Owen, and Griffin, and Woods, might be 
suffered to explain themselves with the same fulness, and that 
a fair compendium of what they really taught could thus be 
put into the hands of our readers of divinity as an exposition of 
genuine Old School doctrine? One thing is pretty certain — 
that the Neo-Calvinists among us, who are levying such 
mighty war in Introductions and Quarterlies and Treatises 
for a faith which shall give Reason its proper place, would be 
compelled to admit that this has long ago been done much more 
scripturally than they are likely to do it, and that, like the val- 
iant Moor’s, this particular * occupation” of theirs would be 
* gone. 7 

This volume suggests more queries than we have space or 
power to satisfy. Is it, for instance, to be taken as a virtual 
installation of the Franklin divinity, with eclectic variations, 
upon the ** Abbot Foundation ?”" We have heard this convic- 
tion expressed, with some surprise, by friends of the biographer. 
But then, again, are not the “ variations” so serious as to quite 
adulterate the genuineness of the product? We fancy the 


“ 


dozen or so”’ original Emmonites yet surviving would hardly 
taste the pure flavor of their vintage in this compound. We 
have a considerably clear idea of what the Franklin doctor held 
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as Christian doctrine. He never used words to conceal his 
thought. We devoutly wish that all his professed admirers 
would as fearlessly lift the veil. 


ARTICLE IV. 
RIGHT CULTURE IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BrovuGHuamM once said that it was his confirmed belief that 
mankind had learned half they ever knew before they were 
seven years old. The school-room is entered at the age of four 
or five, and left at the age of fifteen or sixteen. A considerable 
portion of both halves of the knowledge to which the statesman 
refers must be secured after the school-days have begun, and 
before they are ended. ‘This makes the question concerning an 
appropriate school-culture very important. That culture must 
principally relate to what are commonly called the intellectual 
powers. For the school-room is not directly meant to make 
stout men and women, or whole-souled and consistent Chris- 
tians. Its chief design is to make scholars. So that legisla- 
tors, boards of education, school committees, and teachers 
deserve to be impeached if they do not guard the school-room 
against everything which prevents the right opening and happy 
maturing of the intellect, with as much care and zeal as the 
mariner protects his compass against substances which shall 
keep it from guiding him to safe seas and desirable havens. 

How shall these intellectual powers be drawn forth and exer- 
cised? Some have given the lead to a mental faculty which 
more properly follows, and acts upon the materials its forerunner 
has gathered. This is to violate nature instead of copying it. 
The culture of the school-room will be right, when the powers 
of the mind are passing to their maturity in the order which 
nature designs; just as the culture of the farm will be right, 
when the preparation of the seed, deep ploughing, thorough 
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harrowing, and careful drilling have the relation to each other, 
that a wise experience dictates. 

There is what may be called the period of the memory in 
human life, that is to say, a time when the culture of the mem- 
ory is the easiest. This period comes early, covers a large por- 
tion of school-life, and precedes the age of judgment. It is the 
season in which the materials for the future action of the judg- 
ment are to be gathered. If we should attempt to mature this 
before we have ripened the memory, we are running as much in 
advance of nature as the so-called philosophers, who declared the 
laws of the physical system before they had noticed the facts 
from which these laws were to be generalized. A metaphy- 
sician of considerable distinction has said, ** We cannot form 
abstract notions independently of the aid of the memory; we 
can neither exercise the power of reasoning nor of imagination 
without it.” It follows, that when the memory is well devel- 
oped, the chances for the proper and large growth of the reason 
become more sure. So that it is doubtless safe to say, that in 
many cases the judgment may lie comparatively unexercised, 
and yet a school-room culture be right. There is a suitable- 
ness to the structure of the human mind in the phrase—“ get- 
ting the lesson by heart.” It may be labor. This labor may 
be the best medium through which we shall reach the result 
which Scripture intended, when it said, “It is good for a man 
that he bear the yoke in his youth.” Old Candace said that 
“she felt it in her bones,” when anything had become a real 
fact in God’s government, instead of a reverie of the fancy. 
So must the child feel it through his bones, if he is ever to 
grasp the great ideas of intelligence, in distinction from merely 
dreaming about things. There is no wing of a seraph to bear 
him along. The pilgrims who took an accommodation line of 
coaches to the celestial city, always were set down close to the 
dangerous rapids. But those who took the “ Bunyan route,” 
who met the difficulties and overcame them, came out farther 
up the stream, where there was a beautiful and safe crossing. 

Religion and the highest literature are alike in this, that the 
violent take them by force. There are certain books widely 
circulated, that have been called “ Improving Books.” They 


may be “ improving” in this, that they repeat in a simple way 
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what most persons knew before. But a generation that is to 
push itself out into the wide realm of knowledge, that is to ad- 
vance itself and advance the race, needs more ** improving books” 
than these simplified manuals. The law of improvement is but 
another name for the law of labor. Drill is no more necessary 
for the soldier than the scholar. The simplification necessary 
is that which makes the progress gradual and sure, so that the 
child shall not overleap any of the rounds of the ladder; but 
never that miserable help which brings the rounds so near that 
it is not needful for him to climb, Pressing through difficulties 
which must crush or be crushed, prepares for an easy and tri- 
umphant course of strong thought and action, as going through 
systematically arranged discords brings us to the sweetest and 
highest harmonies. There is a heroism of the school-room as 
well as of the battle-field. There may be benefit in the recep- 
tion and retention of things, the reason of which we are not 
competent to see. Augustine used to say that he “ believed 
in order to know.” And when he had fastened upon certain 
points of faith, whose metes and bounds he could not accurately 
define, then he careered away into those luminous ranges of 
truth which his strengthened eye could survey. This Augus- 
tinian maxim seems to be adopted by Sir William Hamilton, 
and is the leading line to that pyramidal system of thought 
which rises above the desert a German rationalism was making, 
and draws attention to itself as the intellectual wonder of the 
age. In this period of memory, many a thing is stored away 
which might be marked with this Augustinian and Hamiltonian 
label, and which leads to a large knowledge of other things, 
and finally to a knowledge that is very clear of itself. To neg- 
lect this period is to reduce greatly the chances of an accurate 
scholarship. The good scholar comes not often from those who 
begin to study late in life. The reason is not that he has not 
sufficient time, but that he has passed through what we have 
called the period of the memory without laying’ the foundations 
that belong peculiarly to it. The good scholar is not often 
from those who have squandered this season in forcing the 
judgment, or brightening that imagination which Stillingfleet 
calls ** a shop of shadows.” For he is putting the last first and 
the first last, which God may do, who is able to bring some- 
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thing out of nothing; but which none of his creatures must 
attempt who hope for a finished intellectual culture. 

Johnson used to say of Garrick, “ Davy always makes his 
Latin from the meaning, and not his meaning from the Latin.” 
He was just such a scholar as the play-reader of early life would 
be likely to be. The proper teacher for the school-room is one 
who gets his meaning from his books, and is not content with 
fastening a sense of his own upon them. He is the servant of his 
text-books, because they are so much better authority than he 
ever could be, when left to his own notions. He uses the key 
that opens their treasures. He pours forth the fire from his 
own soul to give to their clouds the silver lining. He freights 
the memory with golden stores, while others, who diminish the 
value of this noble faculty, care only to see it laden with cheap 
wares. He is the helper through the “ Sloughs of Despond” 
which lay along the early path of the pilgrim scholar. He is 
to watch carefully the period of the memory, and make it a 
working one, that the pupil may naturally and easily advance 
to the period of judgment which often begins to act spontane- 
ously. It is said that Rufus Choate, no matter how pressing 
his business, used to commit, even to his latest day, some choice 
literary lines. He could never have done this had he not em- 
ployed earlier life in making his mind the retentive storehouse 
of such precious things. The astonishing power of Edward 
Everett over his audiences is traceable to the school-rooms of 
Dorchester, where he was engaged, not so much upon compara- 
tive philology, as upon words themselves; where he acquired 
such an accuracy of memory that it is to him like the “charity 
which never faileth ;”” where the exactness of translation fitted 
him, in these late periods, to translate the life which Americans 
so greatly value into those glowing words, in which it shines 
and burns and captivates even more than upon the field of con- 
test, in the halls of a Ccutinental Congress, or upon the slopes 
of Mount Vernon. He left the University unusually young ; 
but so systematic was his scholarship, while there, that he could 
repeat pages of Locke at any time. He is an admirable repre- 
sentative of that eminent scholarship to which the appropriate 
discipline we have spoken of leads. The celebrated Richard 
Bentley was the pride of England’s erudition. In the branches 
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of higher criticism, our language never has produced his equal. 
He tells us that his early life was employed much upon words, 
and that, when the master told him to keep his eyes upon his 
books, he did not know that he was turning them off for the 
very purpose of fixing his lesson more firmly. This early 
training gave promise of his astonishing later skill, so that he 
was as much at home amid old records, as many are in those 
whose dates and authors the slightest thought may settle, al- 
ways treading on firm ground, and making his opponents before 
he left them as sure as he. Independently of these examples, 
we all know the worth of a good memory in everything that 
relates to the facts of history, the close familiarity with the 
literary treasures of both poetry and prose. The eye of the 
scholar should be always fixed upon this facility of remember- 
ing. We would have these lessons so mastered that they will 
not be a mere patchwork, one third the scholar’s, one third the 
author’s, and one third that which the teacher supplies. It 
were well if our scholars could become a reflection of the end- 
lessly brilliant Macaulay, who could repeat (it is said) the 
whole of ** Paradise Lost ;” or of Humboldt, who was never 
known to forget anything; or of the retentive old lady who, 
when her minister treated her to a sermon that she had faith- 
fully listened to years ago, took his hand most cordially as he 
went out, and said, “Parson, why did you not tell the story 
you told before, which I thought was the best part of the 
sermon.” 

We do not mean to depreciate the judgment. It is only the 
order of development of which we write. In some exercises 
of the school-room, both memory and judgment will be col- 
laterally used in producing the best scholarship. We are sure 
that the education of the Commonwealth, its normal system of 
training, has done a good service in applying the judgment to 
those points where we can do nothing without it. The mathe- 
matical scholar without a well-disciplined judgment is an im- 
possibility. Sir William Hamilton says that mathematical 
science is the easiest thing to the judgment; that moral ab- 
stractions give it its severest exercise. His familiarity with 
abstruse metaphysics may have called him away somewhat 
from the higher processes of calculation, and prejudiced him 
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concerning the proper relation which each has in testing the 
mental strength. We are sure that the long details of mathe- 
matical problems, the higher points of the calculus, form the 
* thought-lands’’ that most thinkers do not venture upon, and 
where the boldest intellects only are found. The scholar must 
think largely if he would calculate long. Whether he shall 
pass from the rule to the practice, and from that to the prin- 
ciple, or from the principle to the rule, may be a question. 
But there can be no question that he must understand the prin- 
ciple upon which the rule is grounded, or his progress will be 
like the chariots of Egypt from which the wheels were taken, 
and which drove heavily. This makes teachers necessary who 
are not confined to a mere repetition of words and figures ; who 
may not always be required to range farther, but who can do. it 
when occasion calls. But with such teachers, the best in the 
world if they understand themselves and the human mind, the 
danger is that the things which call for the judgment will be 
pressed into the period which God has appointed for the mem- 
ory, and thus the judgment be forced at the future expense of 
the scholar. These tasks for the judgment, whether they be 
moral or mathematical, had better come in later rather than 
that this should be done. 

There are times and seasons for everything. There is a 
history which may early be taken up; and a philosophy of that 
history which may enrich a later period of study. * You must 
repent of your sins,” (said the negro to his master) * before you 
can tell what Paul means in the Romans.” There is something 
to do besides the great work of teaching the mind to think for 
itself. It is to be replenished with the mighty thoughts that 
have been flowing along the tide of time, many of which have 


flowed out from the throne of God ; which systematically stored 


away are ready for the future refining processes of the reason, 
and being fused in the alembic of one’s own intellect shall start 
forth again in new and brilliant forms, with a wider range and 
a quicker impulse. There is an hour when the mind is to be.a 
vast sensorium of impressions, where the leaves of the book, like 
the leaves of the trees, are to drop their treasures, and the 
flowers of human and divine thought, like the flowers of the 
field, are to yield up their fragrance for this absorptive soul ; 
VOL. I. — NO. VII. 6 
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when the whole array of things and beings stands ready to im- 
press its image upon a seemingly passive substance. Then an 
hour will come when this well-furnished being shall begin to 
react upon the universe which has been acting so powerfully 
upon himself; to mark the book with the lines of his own 
thought, and add to the worth and beauty of another’s concep- 
tion the rich finish of his own ; to create new spheres for others 
to range in, that the processes of reception and creation may 
keep repeating themselves, while time shall last. To-day, the 
mother has spoken to her child the simple word, * Be good.” 
All which is included in that “ good,” may be very indistinctly 
conjectured ; but it will come along with the varied occasions 
of life, and will range itself under the sentiment which a 
mother’s love so richly and warmly embedded. Our higher 
courses of education often postpone matters to a late period 
which require the exercise of the judgment in its riper forms. 
Some of the colleges of the country require no English compo- 
sition till the last term of the second year; none, until the 
second year. Most of them always have deferred the studies 
for which a mature judgment is demanded as far along in the 
course as is practicable. ‘The reason is, that the materials may 
be gathered upon which the understanding shall act. While 
our age is advancing, it must not forget the lessons of expe- 
rience, or be inattentive to the demands of human nature. 

The watchword then for early life is close, careful study. It 
will not, with ordinary care, be likely to injure us. The peri- 
odicals now complain of danger to the physical system from the 
pressure of the school-room. It is a dream that this waste of 
physical energy has arisen from too steady and long a strain of 
the mind; that is to say, if the strain has been upon the part 
which corresponds with the period of life that nature has reached. 
If we have misapplied the strain, used for close reasoning and 
nice judgment the hours which God meant for another purpose, 
—then, indeed, our scholars will need the long vacations, the 
lazy evenings and mornings, and the freedom from every such 
thing as prayer and reading the Bible, for which some of our 
periodicals and lecturers clamor. There is no danger, in all the 
study which is now required, of increasing New England’s 
physical feebleness. People are rather dying for the want, 
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than the excess of mental application. The systematic develop- 
ment of the mind, the rising from large memories to wide and 
triumphant reasonings, multiplies the well-springs of life. If 
parents and guardians will take care of their homes, see to the 
proper food of their tables, the air of their chambers, the quiet 
of the nights, and the joyousness of the plays, the teachers may 
press the pupil to the studiousness of a Humboldt, with the 
prospect that, like his, it shall increase to the ninetieth year, 
leaving the eye undimmed and the natural force almost un- 
abated. There is far more danger that the schools will send 
forth a generation that is not made strong by its deep and 
broad range of study, than that they will send forth one whose 
spirit is willing to study, but whose “ flesh is weak.” 

The loss to the world in the course of its education is that 
men have not been pressed successfully to thorough learning. 
The immortality of Burns would have been worthier had his 


mind been better stored. The genius is intense, illumining 


pa 
every subject with a light beyond and above its own, sparkling 
and flowing and sounding and whitening like some Mont- 
morenci Falls amid the sunbeams it reflects and the spray it 
throws. But had his instruction been different, his youth 
allured into other learning than that which the banks of the 
Ayr supplied, what costlier trophies he might have won than 
those disclosed to him in the song of the blackbird, the shel- 
tered wood, the cloudy winter's day, the flashing lightning, and 
the howling storm. What might not have been expected from 
him, had he found an entirely different professional teacher 
from the old cottager who (he says) was renowned for this, that 
she had the largest collection in the country of tales and songs 
concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, warlocks, 
spunkies, kelpies, elf-candles, dead lights, wraiths, apparitions, 
cantraips, giants, enchanted towers, dragons, and other trumpery. 
A thorough education would not have fettered this magnificent 
genius, while it would have saved him from much of the waste 
of power which his truest admirers must always lament. Mil- 
ton’s muse soared none the less loftily and beautifully for the 
exuberant learning with which he had covered its wings. Had 
Burns’s muse been thus garlanded, though it could hardly have 
been more brilliant than in some of its circlings, yet it would 
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have sung nearer heaven’s gate, and had no occasion to say as 
it took its flight to regions unseen by us, that it left much be- 
hind which was a matter of lamentation rather than joy. One 
of the honored names of English oratory is that of Brinsley 
Sheridan. He was a match for Pitt in some spheres of mental 
power. The exercise of the reasoning faculties was with him to 
a great degree spontaneous and easy ; but the working, storing 
period of memory had been almost lost. He would not study. 
Hence, in the most celebrated trials, he was obliged to confess 
to his employers that he knew but little ; that they must find 
him facts, and he would set and color them so as to carry the 
point with court and jury. He would have shaken a commu- 
nity to its very foundations, and carried resistlessly away the 
most intelligent assemblies, had his stores of knowledge borne 
any proportion to the brilliancy and force which he could give 
to a fact of every-day life. These cases cannot be claimed to 
show the unimportance of an attention to the period of memory : 
they prove convincingly just the contrary. With such persons 
talents are buried because they will not take the trouble to put 
them to usury at the period when that investment has the 
promise that it shall keep compounding itself to the end of 
their days. 

It will be easy now to see where we should place the phys- 
ical and religious culture of the school-room. They are both 
to be considered as collaterals or side-forces, to be employed in 
connection with the great primary intellectual object. The 
physical culture may be brief. External concomitants may be 
made to promote the correctness and clearness of thought. 
It is said that Washington Irving used to wash and shave 
himself, and put on his best clothes, when he wrote those pieces 
which shine as the light. We would keep the body from stand- 
ing bent at right angles, not for its own sake, but for this — 
lest the angularity should be communicated to the thoughts ; 
and because there is a full supply now of angular beings to give 
a sufficient irregular variety to the mental world. We would 
insist upon a clear and free air, and moderate warmth, and 
blinded windows, not simply to save eyes and lungs and diffi- 
culties of the spine, but that we may have an unslumbering 
corps of scholars, prompt to hear, prompt to move at call, 
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prompt to remember law, quick to take advantage of others’ 
ideas and mould them over into their own. We value physiol- 
ogy not as teaching how to make plump bodies merely, but that 
a scholar may see where his unnoticed and uncared-for organ- 
ization may be only friction to the sweep of his mind. We are 
sure that many people would be better if they did not know 
that they ever breathed, or that there was an atmosphere, or 
that they had any heart and lungs, or that there were any 
books which told them what invited sickness, and what would 
give vernal bloom and health. The efforts to save people from 
sickness and death are often in the end very destructive. 
Therefore we would leave this physical culture much to the 
boy’s spontaneous action, unchecked, free as the mountain air. 
Give him the good seat, the moderate light, the temperate at- 
mosphere, without putting him upon too much thought of the 
need of such things, and avoid the monstrous folly of forcing 
him to an exercise for which he has no heart. Let him go, 
with the reins thrown upon his neck. Let him run, and 
wrestle, and throw, and push, with a toil harder perhaps than 
that to which you would put him, but useful and joyous, be- 
cause all the time changing his muscles and freshening his 
frame. 

A teacher once came to us, saying, ** What shall I do with 
this boy who has been fighting another because he called 
him hard names?”’ * Did this lad who called the names,” we 
said, “*come in, full of life, mentally excited, flushed with 
enthusiasm, ready to argue his case before your tribunal ?” 
“Yes!” Well, then, we believe we must say, that you had 
better let the fight take its ordinary course, for probably the 
slow fellow has been pounded into a mental activity which days 
of your efforts would not produce.” These contests of the 
play-ground are not like the bully-fights of a city. They are 
soon over. Boys and girls let alone, turned out to hop or skip, 
slide, skate, or run, will be prompted by nature to secure the 
best physical vigor and freshness. The principal connection 
of a school with physical culture is to provide a place for study, 
where the energy and freshness which, undirected, unforced, 


has been secured outside, may not waste and decay. Some- 


times the community seems crazed to multiply new helps for 
6 * 
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physical training, forgetful of the great fact that the mind, active, 
thinking, and earnest, makes the current of life flow full, strong, 
healthful, along our veins. The grand idea for a scholar as 
for a Christian is to think but little of himself, and to spend 
his spare bits of time in anything rather than in rummaging 
over his bodily sensations to see if he cannot find the beginnings 
of trouble. Turn the child out, not for duty, but for sport. 
Rejoice in his mud-dams, his snow-houses, his coursing against 
the wind, his flying kites, his mimic soldiering, his wrestlings, 
and tumblings, and all his varied spontaneities. Else, while you 
attempt to deprive the muscles of the free outbursts of the inner 
life, and fashion a body of yourself, you may leave it as miserably 
maimed as the Indian when he has flattened the head, or the 
Chinese when they have shrivelled the foot, or the Parisian 
belle when she has reduced the waist to the minimum that life 
canendure. The best part of the article in a late “* Massachusetts 
School-Teacher ” on physical culture was this: “ At an early 
period I followed the rule given to rise from the table hungry, 
but did not secure health. After several years I began to eat 
and drink about as much as I desired, and experienced a ces- 
sation of indigestion and the many ills to which it gives rise.” 
Juvenal doubtless had something like this in his mind when he 
wrote in one of his “biting satires” that if you drive out Na- 
ture with a double- -pronged pite thfork, she will be sure to come 
back again and demand her rights. 

The religious culture cannot be left to this natural action. 
The Saviour, who knows best, tells us, that the heart left to 
itself does not develop things which are very favorable to an 
intellectual life. Therefore an actively controlling process here 
is necessary. The question is settled by the voices of history 
that a mind without a religious nurture is only a half-developed 


mind. The religious ideas are necessary, or the sphere of 


literature and science will be very incompletely occupied. A 
witty mind, that can sparkle in comedies or shine in small 
conceits, may be fostered in the school, without religion. But 
the tragedies of Shakspeare could never have been created ex- 
cept by a mind largely infused with the religious element. It 
is remarkable that although Voltaire ignored religion in his 
lighter pieces, he uses its ideas profusely in his higher and 
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tragic compositions. It probably was a truth, when he told 
the pious old lady who said she was afraid to stay with him in 
the house during a thunder-storm, that he had written more 
in favor of religion than her devout life had spoken. The 
infidelity of the school-room unchecked would palsy its intel- 
lectual life. The school-room is the proper place to check it. 
It is monstrous to say that this subject is to be attended to only 
in our churches and homes, when the home has often no 
religion and when large masses of the children never see the 
inside of a church. Daniel Webster said, at the time of the 
revision of the Constitution of Massachusetts, that the Common- 
wealth was bound to provide for its children a spiritual as well 
as an earthly light; and he might have added the reason — 
because the earthly will not burn and glow without the celes- 
tial. Coleridge 


he should not get his Bible-lesson, for he was an infidel. * Hold 


says that he once told his school-master that 


out your hand, then,” said he. Coleridge adds: ** 1 remember 
this, that the whipping was ‘ sound, and that it undermined 
my infidelity much better than an argument, which would only 
have flattered my pride.” Now this may not be the way to 
break the religious sluggishness of a modern school-room, but it 
must be broken up if it shall give us a symmetrical and strong 
intellectual life. 


“ Strong links and mutual sympathies connect 
The moral powers, and powers of intellect. 
Still these on those depend by union fine, 
Bloom as they bloom, and as they fade decline. 
Talents, ’tis true, gay, quick, and bright, has God 
To Virtue oft denied, on vice bestow’d : 
Just as fond Nature lovelier colors brings 
To paint the insect than the eagle’s wings. 
Sut of our souls, the high-born, loftier part, 
The ethereal energies that touch the heart, 
Conceptions ardent, laboring thought intense, 
Creative fancy’s wild magnificence, 
And all the dread sublimities of song, 
These, virtue, these to thee alone belong ; 
These are celestial all, nor kindred hold 
With aught of sordid or debasing mould: 
Chilled by the breath of vice their radiance dies, 
And brightest burns when lighted at the skies ; 
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Like vestal flames, to purest bosoms given, 
And kindled only by a ray from heaven.” 


It is sufficient to specify this connection of religious with 
intellectual instruction. The sectarian objection is nardly worth 
our notice. The religious element enters largely into Amer- 
ican life, and the American scholar will hardly find himself 
at home in the lyceum, the court-room, or the periodical, un- 
less the words and phrases of the Bible are quickly thought 
of, and aptly introduced. As for the prayers, a man would be 
afraid of his own shadow, who could fear that they would much 
strengthen any particular religious sentiment. They are too 
often so meagre in the senate-chamber and the school-room 
that you may say respecting them as a hearer once said of his 
celebrated pastor, that he liked him wonderfully, for his ser- 
mons never meddled with politics or religion. 

These observations upon the school-room must close. It is 
long since we left it. If we could claim any title to scholar- 
ship, we should trace it as much to the discipline of the school- 
room, as to the later discipline of the college. The old in- 
structors were not such fossils as they are sometimes deemed to 
have been. They had a strong * thought-life,” and that life 
they were sure to communicate with more or less gentleness 
according to the brain upon which they had to operate. ‘The 
old school-room may adopt the last words of Webster, and say, 
*] still live.” It lives in the discipline it gave. So will the 
modern school-room live. It may not have titles; but it will 
have strong thought and pure feeling and cultivated language, 
which are to form the glad stream that is to make this desert 
world blossom as the rose. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE COUNTRY HISTORI- 


CALLY DEVELOPED. 


The History of the United States of North America from the Plan- 
tation of the British Colonies till their Assumption of National 
Independence. By James GRanAME, L.L. D. 2 vols. 


History of the Colonization of the United-States. By GrorcE 


Bancrortr. 3 vols. 


Speech of Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President of the 
Southern Confederacy : Delivered at Savannah, March 21, 


1861. 


The Uprising of a Great People: The United States in 1861. 
By Counr AGENOR DE GASPARIN. 


We place these works at the head of our remarks, not to in- 
dicate any purpose of making them objects of formal review, 
but rather to make reference to certain authors whom we ac- 
cept as authorities, and to mention some landmarks of diver- 
gent social progress in the land, while considering the present 
condition of the Republic. 

We have reached a grand epoch in the national life. The 
forces native to it, and those long associated with it, act no 
longer together, but separately and apart. In the organized 
system, there is repulsion, and convulsed action. The sections 
and energies of the country are wrought up to the tension and 
vigor of a life-and-death struggle, and the result hangs in sus- 
pense. Whether, in the fierce encounter, vigor shall become 
exhausted and life extinct, or whether obstacles shall be thrown 
off and the Republic make a signal advance in the career of 
greatness, none can tell. In one thing, however, all true men 
may rejoice : 

“ We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time ; 
In an age on ages telling: 


To be living is sublime.” 
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Before passing to our theme, we wish to say a word respect- 
ing the works mentioned. Of the Colonial histories, that by 
Dr. Grahame exhibits a greater sympathy with the religious 
principles and spirit animating the early settlers, in the par- 
ticular forms in which they held and asserted them ; while 
that of Mr. Bancroft, viewing these somewhat generally and 
vaguely, develops more fully their action in securing the en- 
franchisement and political liberty of the people. Both works 
are excellent in style and tone, entering con amore upon their 
great theme, and pursuing it with an easy mastery of the nu- 
merous details and the general flow of life, to its termination in 
the Revolutionary War. Thorough inquirers, and especially 
followers of the ancient New England faith, should become 
familiar with the former of these works, as well as the latter. 

Mr. Vice-President Stephens is well qualified by talent, and 
by position as a leading statesman of his section, as well as by 
perfect frankness, to interpret the principles and spirit of the 
Southern Confederacy ; while the work of De Gasparin shows 
that the position of the North is sufficiently prononcé to be 
comprehended by any and all who care candidly to inquire 
after it. The uprising of the people in November 1860, and 
the yet mightier uprising of April 1861, are events conspicious 
in the view of all the world. 

Historical inquirers find in the lives of nations this process of 
development. First, there is a period devoted to yrowth, Under 
energies always acting, within and around, the great work is to 
develop native elements, mature inherent powers, and prepare 
to act. Next, maturity arrives ; the period to manifest the 
kind of life nations possess and what results they are fitted to 
‘accomplish in the world. They reveal themselves as true or 
false to their fundamental principles, act on others according to 
their characters, and commit their names to the scrolls of his- 
tory. There is another stage. In the course of providence, 
exigencies arise ; sudden danger springs up within ; hostile 
powers assail from without ; life and all held dear are about to 
be lost. Prompt effort is necessary. Self-sacrifice is demanded. 
Life must be put at stake. This is the period of heroism, the 


stage of noblest life. At such junctures, recorded honors 
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gather around the names of the patriotic and true, while the 
unfaithful are consigned to contempt. 

Two centuries and a half ago, the original materials of the 
United States were transported to the shores of the New World ; 
— the men, the principles, and the animating spirit. For a cen- 
tury and a half, the special work of the nation was to grow and 
develop native traits and powers; to assimilate and crystallize 
on colonial centres, and then unite. 

Somewhere about fourscore years ago, the Republic was or- 
vanized under the present constitution of government. The 
time since elapsed constitutes the period of the nation’s man- 
hood. Mature powers have been displayed ; and, with organic 
unity and force, the nation has acted on the world. As to the 
character of the influence exerted, opinions differ. 

Carlyle we may suppose to be a fair representative of the 
best sentiment of Europe: * Brag not yet,” he says, * of our 
American cousins. Their quantity of cotton, dollars, industry, 
and resources, I believe to be almost unspeakable ; but I can 
by no means worship the like of these. What great human 
soul, what great thought, what great noble thing, that one 
could worship or loyally admire, has been produced there ? 
None! The American cousins have yet done none of these 
things.” ‘This is characteristically, but not quite correctly, 
said. A not incompetent British authority, Lord Brougham, 
has recorded his judgment, that George Washington is * the 
greatest man of our own, or of any age.” That name, at least, 
America has given to the world. Edwards the elder, serenest, 
subtlest, grandest thinker of his age, educator of great minds, 
and layer of foundations essential alike to governments and 
morals, America has given to the world. And not a few 
others ; not least among them, Daniel Webster, king of men 
and pillar of the Republic, the product and pride of New 
Hampshire ; these, the * American cousins” have reared and 
given to mankind. 

Yet the allegation made by the European critic, we must ad- 
mit, is not altogether incorrect. The exhibitions of American 
character, the past three-fourths of a century, in general, have 
been commonplace and unheroic. The energies of the people 
have been exerted mainly in the line of material interests ; in 
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an exceptional way, only, have they wrought in the higher 
domain of intellect and spirit. Still, it is well to consider that 
this was the very work necessary to be performed. To have 
attempted the advanced work, or anticipated the full results 
of European refinement, under the recent institutions of the 
United States, would have been only to repeat the primitive 
folly of sending ** decayed gentlemen and goldsmiths ” to settle 
the wilderness of the Chesapeake, and then demand that the 
colony keep from starvation. Such folly has not been com- 
mitted. 

But now, upon so brief a manhood, plainly the hour of des- 
tiny has struck. The Republic is authoritatively summoned to 
its heroic period, and with eager minds the people have heard 
the voice sublime. Is there not an unwonted power stirring 
in the deep domain of the nation’s heart? Down beneath the 
sphere of business, pleasure, ambition, where the grand powers 
and passions dwell, is there not the uprising of hitherto uncon- 
scious energies, the awakening of new aspiration and resolve, 
the felt prophecy of deeds to be performed that shall tell on the 
the ages, and shine resplendent over the whole field of history ? 
So, at least, we read the scenes enacting around us. 

On the first of March 1861, the country was an ocean be- 
calmed: the winds were dead, the tide-pulses had ceased: all 
was profound quiet, except where, at the South, crafty treason 
had reared its head, and was stealthily creeping over the land. 
The supreme government was treacherous or asleep, and the 
Republic without earthly guardian or protector, was passing 
unconsciously forward into the toils of death. Like old King 
Duncan crossing the threshold of Macbeth’s castle, under the 
power of infernal incantations and unhallowed ambition, assas- 
sins were about to destroy its life. A stifling air filled the land. 
The young, vigorous nation seemed about to die and make no 
sign. But treason miscalculated ; Providence had other de- 
signs. 

On the twelfth of April, in the early morning, there arose, on 
the darkness covering the harbor of Charleston, S. C., a line of 
light, springing from the Southern horizon, piercing the vault 
above, and falling, with an explosion, on the waters. It was a 


=? 


signal gun, and the precursor of a fierce storm-sleet of iron and 
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fire, from the batteries of insurgent hosts. Gathered under the 
folds of the national banner, there were fourscore men occupy- 
ing « little fortress, striving to maintain the nation’s honor, and 
protect its life. But, for thirty-four successive hours, the storm 
fell on the valiant band; the flag, that had floated over the har- 
bor from the origin of the government, was shot away; the 
fortress fell, and treason prevailed. Traitors deemed their ob- 


ject assured, their power consolidated, the national capital in 


effect taken, the government overthrown. But those guns not 
only, as intended, awoke the energies of the aristocratic and 
slaveholding sections, they reverberated over the entire land ; 
they awoke the power of the insulted government, and a loyal 
host of twenty millions rose up armed for the conflict. Hence- 
forth, heroism or cowardice, honor or infamy, is to mark the 
character of the land. 

The science of history teaches that the law of cause and 
effect holds sway in every part and department of its immense 
domain ; that no great changes are causelessly, or even sud- 
denly, wrought in human societies ; and that, sooner or later, 
the external aspects of nations and communities conform to the 
underlying principles, and the forces, residing in them. 

In explaining the present convulsed condition of the coun- 
try, some have found the cause in the existence and arrogant 
assumptions of domestic slavery. Others have discovered the 
irritating element in the lawless tongues of abolitionists and the 
immeasurable abuse heaped upon the slaveholding sections. By 
others, other causes still have been suggested, of various de- 
grees of potency, even down to that said to have been assigned 
by a certain Washington court-preacher, who detects the root 
cf the evil in the abolition of capital punishment by the leg- 
islatures of certain Northern States. 

We believe that causes broader and deeper than any and all 
these are necessary to meet the conditions of the problem. To 
comprehend the great struggle we must include in the scope of 
our thought such inquiries as these: What were the individual 
and social forces thrown into this country, when it was colonized 
from the Old World?) What modifying influences from without 
acted upon them in their new location? How did the interior 


social forces act upon one another? What institutions sprang 
VOL. Il. — NO. VII. 7 
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up, embodying the principles and spirit of the people, and giv- 
ing them organic power to act on the world ? How has time 
influenced the development of the great community? Any 
view of less scope and thoroughness than these questions sug- 
gest, it seems to us must fail to give mastery of the momentous 
topic. We will proceed, then, to examine these points. 

The nation that most extensively engaged in colonizing the 
territory of the United States was Great Britain. The United 
Netherlands, France, Spain, Sweden, and some other European 
countries, also participated in the work. Those nations be- 
stowed on America men of such natural stamina and moral 
qualities as had been reared on their soil. This we assign as 
their merit, and the sum total of their raerit, in the case. 
Europe, “‘ magna mater virum,” furnished the men adequately 
endowed for the heroical enterprise of founding States in the 
newly opened Western world. 

The impelling power that colonized Virginia was the love of 
enterprise, of glory, and of gold; this was done under im- 
pulses communicated by Sir Walter Raleigh and others, and 
in emulation of the achievements of Spain. Discussions not 
unfrequently arise, as between the North and the South, re- 
garding race and stock. It is worth noticing as the deliverance 
of history on the point, that the early settlers of Virginia were 
composed mainly of the impoverished English gentry and their 
dependents ; and that, in the first three companies of immi- 
grants, the debased elements largely predominated : that Lord 
Delaware arrived with the fourth immigration, just in time to 
save the colony from extinction ; and that with him came a deep 
sense of piety, and the spirit of colonists. The influence of 
those original settlers on morals, manners, industry, and social 
condition is felt in the Ancient Dominion to this day. 

The settlement of Maryland was effected under Lord Balti- 
more, by Roman Catholic gentlemen and their servants, and 
furnishes one of the most beautiful colonial enterprises recorded 
in history. Persecuted in England and Ireland, the colonists 
established free institutions on the borders of the Chesapeake, 
and there exemplified the principles of toleration and religious 
liberty. 

It was some time subsequent that the Carolinas were settled, 
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by the love of adventure and trade. New England and Vir- 
ginia, Great Britain and France, contributed settlers. Puri- 
tans, prelatists, and Huguenots combined to form those peculiar 
communities, for which Locke and Shaftesbury legislated with 
such wise absurdity. Some one alleges respecting the Puritans 
of New England, that, on their first arrival at Cape Cod, they 
caught a chill from the climate, which they have not thrown 
off to this day. So regarding Carolina, the fever and ague, so 
troublesome at Oyster Point in the infancy of the country, 
would seem to afflict the constitution of the Charlestonians 
down to the present time. The fever is on them now: the 
ague, doubtless, will come in due time. 

The parent of New York was the United Republic of the 
Nertherlands. Under the energies of her Protestant faith, that 
leading commercial nation sent her sons and her ideas to every 
clime. Under her flag, Hudson discovered the magnificent 
river bearing his name. Trading-houses sprung up on the 
island anchored at its mouth; and behold New Amsterdam! 
future metropolis of the Western world. Commercial enter- 
prise presided at her birth, and has ruled her destinies since. 

But the most remarkable of the colonies is the cluster that 
occupied the soil of New England, which may be regarded as 
substantially one. 

Two centuries and a half ago, the people of England, under 
the sway of a monarchical church and state, found themselves 
in religious and political bondage. Feeling deeply the loss of 
their religious rights, some fled to the New World. Others, 
on British soil, raised the standard in defence of British rights. 
Mark the different results. Britons at home overthrew their 
tyrants and obtained their liberty ; but soon they lost it again. 
The banished Stuarts were recalled, and the Episcopal hierarchy 
was reéstablished. Yet the tyranny of the Star Chamber and 
Bishops’ courts was too heavy to be borne. The battles must 
be fought over, and a foreign hero called in to vindicate Eng- 
lish rights, and sway the sceptre of English power. 

The fugitives, meanwhile, settled the coast of New England, 
and cherished the spirit of indomitable independence. They 
upheld, as their first object, their scorned Puritan faith, and 
made their home the abode of intelligence and piety. Unlike 
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their brethren in England, they maintained their rights against 
domestic traitors and foreign foes ; and (however Mr. Carlyle 
may regard it) wrought out problems in political and ecclesi- 
astical science for the advancement of mankind. By native 
instincts and principles espoused, freest of the free, they were 
trained to become defenders and propagandists of freedom in 
the New World. Such was the gift which Europe originally 
bestowed on North America, for planting its colonies and rear- 
ing up Christian commonwealths. To this we care only to 
add, that Spain colonized Florida, and settled St. Augustine, 
the oldest town in the country ; Sweden made to New Jersey 
and Delaware contributions of her free-spirited industry ; and 
France bestowed upon the colonies at large her Huguenot 
principle and artistic skill. 

What —it is next important to know — was the situa- 
tion of the colonists, in the new localities in which they were 
placed ? and what the influences operatin 
without ? 


g upon them from 

It may be difficult, at this advanced day, fully to appreciate 
these, but their action was unquestionably great. To the im- 
migrants from Europe, America was a new and wonderful 
world. They found it constructed on a scale of magnificence 
to which they had not been accustomed ; they had made a for- 
midable voyage to reach its shores, and they had undertaken 
the lofty enterprise of establishing homes, churches and com- 
monwealths, in it. They were alone with Nature, and her 
voices addressed them with power. 

Every reader, at some time in his travels, may have been 
overtaken by the grandeur of physical forms and objects, and 
subdued by their all-embracing power — tost, for example, on 
the mighty ocean ; the ship, whose deck he trod, a speck on 
the waste of waters, the blue above, the blue below, and the 
elements in mysterious intercourse everywhere around. Or, 
borne into the seclusion of the vast forest, remote from human 
dwellings, the shafts rising to the skies on every side, reaching 
forth their giant arms above, and covering all with the canopy 
of their magnificent foliage. In such scenes, man feels himself, 
* how small!” * how insignificant!” Soon, however, mind 
asserts its perogatives ; and, when animated with high purposes, 
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and in sympathy with the Creator, it becomes conscious of a 
grandeur and nobility of endowments far surpassing material 
objects. Nature first humbles, and then exalts, the spirit of 
man. 

The colonists had traversed the ocean in grandeur and 
storm; they were landed, as exiles, on the edge of an immense 
and savage wilderness. Cut off by vast solitudes from home 
and civilized life, they toiled, suffered, and executed their heroic 
enterprises, alone. The spirit of freedom fell upon them from 
the skies, and the scenes of nature around invigorated in their 
souls the lofty sense of independence. 

This, we are aware, may seem fanciful. But how, on any 
other view, can we account for facts that meet us in their his- 
tory? The Republican spirit broke forth early, and almost 
simultaneously, all along the Atlantic coast. Attempts were 
often made to establish arbitrary institutions, and we antici- 
pate that resistance should have arisen to them in New Eng- 
land; but that such resolute efforts for liberty should have been 
put forth under the commercial corporations of Virginia and 
New Netherlands, and under the proprietary governments of 
other colonies, is what surprises us. We account for it, in 
some measure, at least, by referring to the influences exerted 
on the people by their new location. The solitudes and powers 
of the Western world stimulated sentiments native to the hu- 
man breast: they reinvigorated the consciousness of the equal 
rights of man under the government of his Maker, and in the 
presence of his fellow-men. 

But there was internal action among the colonies and the 
diverse forces included in them. As religious principles es- 
poused constitute the most powerful forces known in history, it 
is essential to state that the Christian faith according to the 
Protestant forms, demanding free inquiry and an open Bible, 
was the prevailing religion of the colonists. This at once as- 
sumed sway in the largest and most influential colonies, and 
soon after in parts colonized under Roman Catholic auspices. 
Florida, as a power in the land, never amounted to anything 
considerable, religiously or otherwise. ‘The principles of the 
see of Rome, and of the court of Philip IL, which destroyed 
the rising liberties, and wellnigh the lite of Spain, could not 
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exist in the air of this country. Maryland was relieved from 
the sway of arbitrary principles by the personal magnanimity 
of its proprietor, and freedom found security there. 

The spirit also of the different Protestant denominations was 
gradually modified. Episcopalianism was established in Vir- 
ginia as the religion of the colony, and Puritans and others 
were persecuted. Puritanism was established in Massachusetts, 
and Episcopalians and others were persecuted. ‘Tolerance, 
then unknown in all other parts of the world, was but im- 
perfectly understood by the American colonists. By virtue, 
however, of their principles and position, persecution soon 
ceased ; intolerance disappeared ; free inquiry and charity pre- 
vailed. 

Assimilation also took place in national traits and manners. 
The Huguenot French mingled with the inhabitants of ail the 
colonies, infusing into the nation’s veins some of the best blood 
that circles in it. The Sweeds came under the jurisdiction of 
the Dutch. Erelong the Dutch yielded to the power of the 
English. New Englanders soon overran the province of New 
York, and made their appearance in Maryland, Virginia, and 
the Carolinas, everywhere stimulating the spirit of religious 
and popular liberty. At the North, the inhabitants, cemented 
by a common religious faith and great commercial enterprise, 
became in good degree a homogeneous people. Virginia, re- 
ceived numerous accessions from England and became a mother 
colony, sending forth her sons and exerting a strong influence 
around the Chesapeake and towards the South. In the prog- 
ress of events, therefore, it came to pass that two colonies, or 
colony-groups, stood prominent on the Atlantic coast, — New 
England at the North, and Virginia (connecting Maryland with 
it,) at the South. These two, nearly equal in population, early 
became the first-rate power of the land; and on these two, as 
principal centres, we shall find the democratic and aristocratic 
elements severally crystallized and found development. 

ut here let us apply the great historical touchstone, by 
which the animating spirit of nations is mainly tested and de- 
termined. ‘The institutions established and maintained by a 
people more than anything else disclose its actual life, and the 
energy with which it acts upon the world. What are the insti- 
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tutions, then, which the fathers of the country erected and 
transmitted to their successors? The answer will shed light on 
the condition of the colonies at large, and will mark a distine- 
tion between the North and the South, in political character, 
social condition, and actual power. 

The New England colonists, in coming from the Old World, 
left behind them the social gradations and political inequalities that 
so greatly hamper the energies of Great Britain to this day ; and 
brought to their new home all the acknowledged, and some of 
the unacknowledged rights of Englishmen. They established 
no monarchy or oligarchy. They erected no institutions based 
on landed proprietorship and upheld by laws of entail. But 
keeping in mind the old Saxon Witenagemote and the ancient 
rights of Englishmen, they established broadly the representative 
parliament or legislature. Molding this to be the great instru- 
ment of popular liberty, they mortised it with utmost firm- 
ness into the fundamental constitution of the State, and were 
careful to endow it with that highest function of power — the 
control of the public purse. Establishing also the right of gen- 
eral suffrage, the mastery of the people over their political 
affairs was rendered complete. 

In jurisprudenee, they established a code of laws more con- 
sonant with justice, and, at the same time, more humane, than 
existed on the statute-books of any other nation. 

They organized a church-polity, drawn avowedly from the 
Bible, the freest that has existed since apostolic times, and 
invigorated it with a faith that has been conspicuous in up- 
holding mental and political freedom on all contested fields: a 
faith and polity in closest sympathy with Republican institu- 
tons, 

They, first in the history of the world, avowed the doctrine 
that the State should permit none of the children in it to grow 
up in ignorance. They established free primary and grammar 
schools for the education of the whole community, to develop, 
train, and adorn the minds of the people, and fit them to act as 
Christian citizens in the state and the world. These politi- 
cal, religious, and educational institutions are monuments reared 
in human society, revealing the character of the New England 


colonists, calling up men of high aims and of an organizing 
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power capable of making their ideas available to act on the 
ages and bless mankind. 

The institution of negro slavery, it is necessary to add, ob- 
tained existence in New England, but not by consent of its 
inhabitants ; and after the colonies achieved their independence, 
it was soon abolished. On account of the adverse moral senti- 
ments of the people and the unfavorable climate, the slaves, it 
is believed, never exceeded the fiftieth part of the population, 

If, now, we turn to the South and examine the institutions 
established there, we shall find the spirit of the people develop- 
ing itself in a widely different manner. Virginia, though not 
aided by, was yet the favorite colony of the British crown. 
The original settlers were chiefly royalists and adherents of the 
English church. Hence the feudal ideas, resolutely shut out 
from New England, found entrance there; and this the more 
readily, from a distinction before referred to in the condition of 
the settlers. Some of these, in point of intelligence and worth, 
were of higher rank, but the larger number were from the 
depressed classes of English society. Some even had reached 
the shores of Virginia as servants, doomed to a temporary 
bondage. 

The soil, moreover, by royal grant, was vested in the few ; 
the many were tenants under them; and, as under the Eng- 
lish law of primogeniture, the estates were transmitted without 
division to the eldest son. Thus the foundations of a landed 
aristocracy were laid in the Old Dominion, both in the condi- 
tion of the settlers and the tenure of the soil. 

The English monarchical church was established as the 
church of the colony, and, as in the mother-country, for long 
periods, all citizens were required by law to conform to its 
worship. 

Education was confined to the favored few, and free common 
schools, for the enlightenment of the masses, found no existence 
there. 

Negro slavery, originally introduced in opposition to the will 
of the colonists, obtained firm foothold ; and before the close of 
the first century, one half of the population were slaves. 

The early settlers of Virginia, however, were thorough 
Englishmen, and possessed a full consciousness of their political 
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rights. According to the pattern of the mother-country, they 
were able to secure the embodiment of them in organic form: 
they early established a representative Assembly, and zealously 
guarded its prerogatives. The House of Burgesses became an 
efficient instrument of popular power. These institutions’ reveal 
to us the style of life developed in the colony of Virginia, 
Social and political aristocracy, and the absolutism of the slave- 
holding power, combined to organize the privileged and govern- 
ing few, while, on lower social levels, were deposited the demo- 
cratic strata, including the large masses of ignorant, landless, 
slaveless whites. ‘To these must be added that class, of which, 
although held by local law to be chattels personal, humanity 
and history have ever felt bound to take account — the negro 
slaves. These social elements, existing side by side, and con- 
flicting with each other, necessarily diminished the power of 
the colony for good. Its power for evil was held in reserve for 
a distant future. Were it not for causes before adverted to, and 
another yet to be mentioned, we should be utterly at a loss to 
comprehend how the democratic element could ever have coped 
with the forces arrayed against it. But we can never forget 
that Virginia was one of the earliest in the field in the great 
conflict of seventy-six. 

We do not propose to refer to the particular circumstances of 
the other colonies. For all general purposes, New England and 
Virginia, as the early leading powers, will properly represent 
the sections in which they are located: they will sufficiently 
exhibit the kind and degree of liberty, religion, and intelligence 
which existed at the North and the South. 

In this state of facts, there is an inquiry that naturally arises, 
and to which the present state of the country gives increased 
interest : Why were not two distinct nations established on the 
sil of this Republic? A rooted antipathy subsisted between 
the people of the South and those of the North. Diversities of 
religious faith, and of hereditary associations, were aggravated 
by mutual intolerance. The institutions, manners, and habits 
of the colonists were different; and the fear and favor of Eng- 
land tended alike to divide. What hindered the rise of two 
hostile governments within the borders of this North American 


Union ? Why should there not have sprung up two capital 
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cities, seats of power —the one resting on Massachusetts Bay, 
and the other on the Chesapeake, which, like ancient Rome 
and Byzantium, should hold divided sway, instead of that com- 
mercial metropolis which has arisen between the two, command- 
ing the resources of the entire country ? 

The country, as to its physical features, indeed, was formed 
for one nation. The eastern slope of the Alleghanies, from Maine 
to Georgia, falls away, gradually, without obstruction, to the 
ocean. In the immense valley beyond those mountains, one 
noble river, its natural highway, traverses the entire land from 
North to South. It is difficult to see, at the present time, how 
the country can be divided between two nations by parallels of 
latitude. But at that early period, in a land so vast, this con- 
sideration could have had but slight influence on the settlers. 

Common commercial interests and a common love of political 
liberty sometimes constitute strong bonds of union; but they 
do not appear to have operated appreciably to this effect. They 
existed rather as latent powers which might be appealed to, and, 
under other circumstances, brought into action. Each colony- 
group relied mainly on itself for maintaining its liberties and its 
interests, while the North and the South were mutually repelled 
by some of the most powerful forces that can separate human 
minds. 

We have been accustomed to regard it as a favorable circum- 
stance that there were interposed between the Puritans of the 
North and the Cavaliers of the South colonists diverse from 
both in origin, manners, and religious views. The Dutch in 
New York, the Friends or Quakers in Pennsylvania, and the 
Roman Catholics in Maryland, became, in some degree, practical 
mediators between them, aiding to soften asperities of temper 
and to overcome prejudice. It is a spectacle, as edifying as 
rare, to see Puritans and Prelatists, each persecuted by the 
other, taking refuge and finding shelter under the wing of the 

toman Catholic power. But something more powerful was 
necessary to cement together the American colonies and make 
the hearts of the people one; and the necessary thing was not 
withheld. 

The most effectual means disclosed in history by which to 
melt the hearts of a people and unite them in one, is to send 
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them under a common oppression, and bring them out by a 
common deliverance. Whatever of truth and spirit is breathed 
into them, when in the furnace of fire, presenting to them the 
means of safety, that becomes so incorporated with the fibre and 
essence of the soul, that they will die rather than relinquish it. 
Thus the Jews must go into Egyptian servitude, and find de- 
liverance by the Divine arm, in order to make them firm sup- 
porters of the theocratic polity. The Dutch provinces must go 
under the yoke of the Spanish Philip II., and win independence 
from his atrocious sway, before they could be prepared to unite 
on their espoused principles, and form the Republic of the 
Netherlands. 

On the restoration of Charles the Second to the English 
throne, the needed oppression came. A system of commercial 
restriction and arbitrary taxation was developed, greatly adverse 
to the general well-being of the colonies; and the oppression 
fell with peculiar weight where it was most needed — on Vir- 
ginia, the royalist colony. It was there enforced with great 
rigor, and gradually destroyed love for an unnatural mother ; 
hostility followed alienation, and at length open resistance en- 
sued. The effect on all the colonies was one and the same. 
Suffering under a common oppression produced common senti- 
ments, suggested common interests, developed mutual sympathy, 
and organized a common resistance. The whole nation was 
lifted up to the heroic level —to dare and suffer for the rights 
of human nature and their own; and that result was accom- 
plished by the folly of English statesmen which they assured 
themselves never could take place, the union of the North 
American colonies in resistance to the British crown; and, by 
consequence, that other great event, the establishment of the 
independent Republic of the United States. 

We have now considered the European origin of the first 
colonists of the country —the men, and the diverse social 
elements, thrown into the land; the powerful influence of ex- 
ternal nature on the settlers, in their new abode, and the action 
of the different national and religious forces on each other; the 
institutions organized by the people for giving effect and per- 
manency to their principles, and the widely different institu- 
tions that obtained existence, North and South; and finally, 
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the oppression and deliverance by which the national mind was 
elevated in the different parts of the land, and all sections led 
to unite on the ground of the common and equi rights of all 
men as members of the human family. That this was their 
ground, let a single, but competent witness speak: the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, in a report prepared by Madison, 
Ellsworth, and Hamilton, and adopted by that body, April 18, 
1783, and subsequently issued as an address to the several 
States, said: — 


“Let it be remembered, that it has ever been the pride and boast 
of America that the rights for which she contended were the rights of 
human nature. By the blessings of the Author of these rights on the 
means exerted for their defence, they have prevailed against all oppo- 
sition, and forr the basis of thirteen indeyendent States. No instance 
has heretofore occurred, nor can any instance be expected hereafter to 
occur, in which the unadulterated forms ot republican government can 
pretend to so fair an opportunity of justifying themselves by their 
fruits. In this view the citizens of the United States are responsible 
for the greatest trust ever confided to a political society. If justice, 
good faith, honor, gratitude, and all the other qualities which ennoble 
the character of a nation, and fulfil the ends of government, be the 
fruits of our establishments, the cause of liberty will acquire a dignity 
and lustre which it has never yet enjoyed, and an example will be set 
which cannot but have the most favorable influence on the rights of 
mankind. If, on the other side, our governments should be unfortu- 
nately blotted with the reverse of these cardinal and essential virtues, 
the great cause whch we have engaged to vindicate will be dishonored 
and betrayed, the last and fairest experiment in favor of the rights of 
human nature will be turned against them, and their patrons and 
friends exposed to be insulted and silenced by the votaries of tyranny 
and usurpation.” 


To this comprehensive view, there remains to be added 
another element of power. ‘Time —as it is one of the most 
powerful agents at work in Nature, so it is one of the most 
effective forces disclosed in human history. 

We once had oceasion to notice the work, which, in a high 
latitude, a single night wrought, by an untimely frost. The 
fields waved in luxuriance, and in grace and beauty bore up 


the hopes of man. By the beneficent agencies of Nature — 
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the fruitful earth, the sunshine, and the showers — Time had 
brought them almost to harvest. After day had passed the 
meridian, cold blue clouds came sailing over the clear sky, 
bringing the chilly winds out of the chambers of the North; 
but when the sun passed down the g'owing West, the clouds 
disappeared, the breezes were stilled, all nature was hushed into 
calm, and the evening star looked out on a scene of profound 
repose. The husbandman, from his threshold, surveyed the 
prospect, and dreaded, but could not hinder. Night passed on, 
and morning came. [astily and anxiously, he rose and looked 
forth, when lo! far as eye could reach, over field, and flower, 
and leaf, the hoarfrost covered the whole face of the earth! 
And when the sun arose above the eastern hills, he looked 
down upon harvests and hopes blighted and withered. A single 
night had passed, and what desolation had been wrought ! 

As with the harvests of the earth under the majestic powers 
of nature, so with the spirit and institutions of human society. 
Time develops and brings to maturity, or blights and destroys. 

In the new colonies, (omitting now from our view the des- 
potism of slavery,) civil liberty and freedom of conscience were 
in large measure secured. Industry and enterprise generally 
prevailed. The public spirit, having assumed its appropriate 
organizations, North and South, asserted itself in action. The 
colonies, vigorous in themselves, were allied also with energies 
more powerful than those of the material universe. By accept- 
ing the disclosures of the sacred oracles, and, in no small de- 
gree, proceeding upon them, so far forth, they were brought 
into line with the divine plans, and their efforts conformed to 
the genius of the coming ages. In their avowals, at least, of 
Sundamental truth, they became exponents of the immunities, 
dignities, and rights of man. Standing faithful to God and 
man, time could only crown them with beauty and glory ; but 
unfaithful to their grand position, and swerving from truth and 
righteousness, it could bring only blight and desolation. 

The career of the country trom its origin down to a late 
period has been one of great outward prosperity. Forests were 
cut down and agriculture gradually advanced; manufactures 
sprung up, and commerce was extended. In the mingling of 
nations, especially at the North, intelligence spread to a degree 
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elsewhere unknown, and morals and Christian virtue were 
widely diffused among the people. A native literature arose, 
the arts and sciences were cultivated, and society struck its 
roots vigorously into a soil where nature had reigned un- 
molested since the creation. 

In a land of thrift and virtue, the population rapidly in- 
creased, and the average duration of life was sensibly pro- 
longed. The oppressed and unfortunate repaired to it from 
every land. Despite restrictions imposed by the mother coun- 
try on industry and skill, and losses by the French and Indian 
and other wars, the Atlantic slope was rapidly occupied with 
inhabitants. The Revolutionary War retarded progress for a 
while, but it achieved a fundamental work, and gave new 
energy to the subsequent advance. It delivered the country 
from a harassing bondage, elevated the tone of its spirit, 
mingled the sympathies of its people, and assisted greatly in 
rearing the edifice of the national Republic — the noblest 
monument perhaps of man’s political wisdom. 

The sovereignty of the people and equality of conditions 
and rights before the law (except to slaves) having been 
extensively established in the country, the energies of the 
people and the resources of the territory were developed in 
an unprecedented manner. The Northeastern States swept 
across the mountains and reproduced their free institutions 
and society in the North of the West. Virginia and her 
Southern sisters established their aristocratic freedom under 
Republican forms, and their social slavery, in the South of 
the West. The Louisiana territory was acquired, and, sub- 
sequently, Florida and Texas. At length, New Mexico and 
Upper California were annexed. Thither, and to the Oregon, 
the tide of population, swelled by streams from the Old World, 
has since flowed. Swaying the sceptre of its power from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, the Republic has girded with the broad 
belt of its domains the entire Continent, and is engaged in 
establishing its institutions “from sea to sea, and from the 
river unto the ends of the earth.” 

Thus has time developed the elements of power originally 
landed on the Atlantic coast. Two centuries and a half have 
thus signally rewarded the toils and sufferings of heroic men, 
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devoting themselves to exile for liberty’s sake, to establish 
homes, churches, and free commonwealths in the wilds of 
America. 

It is from the midst of this great society, the product of 
centuries, that the present enormous rebellion has broken out. 
Eleven of the thirty-four States have been precipitated into the 
stupendous vortex. The fell purpose is to break down the gov- 
ernment, overthrow the federal Republic, and establish on its 
ruins another and a semi-barbarous style of civilization. What 
is the cause, we have asked, of the startling development thus 
suddenly made ? 

The inquiries we have instituted have disclosed two kinds of 
social life transported to the country, and developed in it, both 
assuming the forms of republicanism, but, in the spirit and 
structure of society, the one aristocratic and the other democratic. 
Under the remarkable government of the country, these distinct 
social developments have been made, side by side — the one 
moulding the character, manners, and spirit of the South, the 
other shaping the spirit and character of the North; the one 
concentrating intelligence, wealth, and power in the hands of 
the few, and keeping the masses of the people under their feet, 
the other elevating the people by universal education, free suf- 
frage, and equal privileges. 

The actual cause of the rebellion is that the aristocratic spirit 
and power are no longer willing to occupy their just and legal 
place, under the equitable government of the country. The 
minority, located at the South, demand supremacy in the land: 
they claim, as rightful lords, to control the Republic ; and, be- 
cause the claim is not allowed, they have risen to destroy the 
institutions of the nation, Said Mr. Calhoun, in the year 
1812, * That we Southrons are essentially aristocratic, I can- 
not deny ; when we cease to control this nation, through any 
party obstacle that shall throw us out of that rule and control, 
we shall then resort to a dissolution of the Union.” This say- 
ing of the master-mind of the South gives a key to the Southern 
position of to-day, in perfect agreement with the facts and the 
flow of American history. To attribute this great conflict to 
the aggressions of slavery on the one hand, or to irritating dis- 
cussion and attack on the other, is a narrow and inadequate 
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view. It is the old question of feudal authority and popular 
government. It is not with the Southerners as slaveholders 
merely that the North has to contend in self-defence, but as 
aristocrats. ‘They assume the air of beings of a superior grade, 


and regard their adversaries as essentially underlings. They 


are the Norman lords, their opponents serfs, prone to the soil. 
With modifications, yet essentially, it is the old controversy 
begun by Hampden and Pym, and carried on by Vane and 
Cromwell with their Puritans, on the one side, and Charles and 
Strafford, Rupert and his Cavaliers, on the other. The same 
aristocratic form of society, from which the New England fa- 
thers fled, which succeeded in vanquishing the rising Republi- 
canism of Old England, and which, from decayed stock, was 
transferred to the soil of the South, has now treacherously 
uprisen against the Republican institutions and lite established 
here, and seeks to destroy them. An effort to accomplish this 
was made in 1852, in connection with the tariff question. But 
under the vigorous magistracy of President Jackson, and the 
logic of Webster, the attempt was frustrated; the former of 
these patriots predicting that the project would not be aban- 
doned, but would next be attempted under cover of the slavery 
question. And now, the fulness of time has come, the traitor- 
ous effort is again made, and the loyal hosts have arisen to 
meet it. 

That the institution of slavery enters as a large and most 
active element into the conflict, cannot be denied. That des- 
potic system has had long existence and controlling sway in the 
South, eating out from all classes much of the life of true free- 
dom. It has fully assimilated with the aristocratic spirit and 
forms, and greatly reinforced their strength. The “ auri sacra 
fames” and lust of power, which it greatly excites, have given 
such ardor, unity, and proportions to the rebellion, as it could 
not otherwise have reached. The testimony of Mr. Stephens 
is conclusive here. He says, in his Savannah speech, — 


“ African slavery, as it exists among us, was the immediate cause 
of the present revolution. ‘The prevailing ideas entertained by Jeffer- 
son, and by most of the leading statesmen at the time of the formation 
of the old Constitution, were, that the enslavement of the African was 
in violation of the laws of nature; that it was wrong in principle, 
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socially, morally, and politically. Those ideas, however, were funda- 
mentally wrong. Our new government is founded upon exactly the 
opposite idea, that the negro is not equal to the white man; that sla- 
very is his true natural and moral condition. ‘This truth has been slow 
in the process of its development, even among us. The negro, by 
nature, or by the curse against Canaan, is fitted for that condition 
which he occupies in our system. This stone, which was rejected by 
the first builders, is become the chief stone of the corner in our new 
edifice.” 


Thus a system of oppression, hated of God, and repudiated 
alike by the Puritan fathers and the founders of the Republic, 
is to be organized and supported by national power. In this 
interest, coalescing with the spirit of the South, the Republic is 
assailed, and it has been resolved that this shall become the dis- 
tinctive feature and ensign of the authority which shall hence- 
forth sway the land. 

The account we have presented of the causes of the great 
conflict suggests the magnitude and scope of the means neces- 
sary to be employed for its termination. The first and abso- 
lutely essential thing to be accomplished is, that the rebellion, 
in its full extent, be suppressed by force of arms. Here are two 
struggling civilizations, organized and combined under one gov- 
ernment. One of them violates the solemn compact and rebels. 
It does it criminally and perfidiously. Apostatizing from the 
national faith as proclaimed, it conspires to destroy the achieve- 
ments and glory of a superior social organization, and to drag 
down the whole Republic under bondage to the feudal ideas, 
the graded distinctions, and the oligarehical sway, from which 
the Puritan fathers escaped in flying from the Old World. 


Worse than this; thrusting forward as its great weapon of 


attack the organization of slavery, it demands that that system 
shall be harnessed on the nation. This refused, perfidy and 
treason appeal to the God of battles, and refer the case to the 
arbitrament of arms. So, then, must it be. Let God arise 
and judge in the earth: let them that hate him flee before him! 

There must be at the South an extensive loyal sentiment 
under duranece, which needs to be liberated. A change so 
great and sudden, from loyalty under the Republic to the utter 
repudiation of it, cannot have occurred, in so brief a period, 

8 * 
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Such phenomena are contrary to the laws of history ; they do 
not occur in human society. A few drivers at the South must 
be cracking the slave-whip over the masses. Here, we find 
hope for the reéstablishment of the Republic. But arms must 
accomplish the work. Defiant traitors are to be, not negotiated 
with, but conquered. Law, trampled on, must be reasser:ed 
and maintained. Any compromise must be an offence to the 
justice, the honor, and the life of the country. Trusting in 
God, the loyal armies must conquer or die. 

Next, it is obvious that slavery, so far as it is brought for- 
ward as the accessory of rebellion, must be smitten: so far as 
arrayed in opposition to the government, in whatever available 
way, it must be destroyed. The safety of the Republic is the 
supreme law; and the result will be in accordance with the 
known, and generally acknowledged views of the founders of 
the national Constitution. 

And, when the war shall be successfully finished, and arms 
shall have battered down the intrenchments of error and injus- 
tice, then must follow the grand agencies of peace and fraternity. 
Schools will be established, as at the North, for the masses of 
the poor whites ; churches will be built for the spiritually igno- 
rant; the Africans, coming under the inspirations of freedom, 
will be introduced to some ameliorated condition ; and all the 
appliances of Republican civilization will be provided to secure 
the rights, the enlightenment, and happiness of the people. 

To these results, quite impossible in time of continued peace, 
war will powerfully conduce. Aristocracy does not easily com- 
prehend the genius of democratic society ; and, in its ignorance, 
ordinarily despises it ; but it readily understands military prowess. 
The capture of Louisburg, by the valor of Massachusetts troops, 
first awakened English aristocracy to the spirit and power of 
that colony. The war of the Revolution commanded for de- 
mocracy the respect of Europe. ‘The conflict of 1812 gave the 


United States an acknowledged navy; and the conquest of 
Mexico filled the world with the fame of our arms. Aristocratic 


States governed by feudal ideas, and trained to arms, must be 
first addressed by military exploits. Then, and only then, is 
the way opened to pour in upon them the influence of the 
peaceful forms and agencies of society. When the democratic 
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North shall have addressed the aristocratic South in this voice, 
and with somewhat of the Cromwellian emphasis, she will im- 
mediately find ears to hear; and the mighty civilizing and 
Christianizing institutions established by the Puritan fathers 
will act with new power, to elevate and bless that benighted 
part of the land. We would not have sought for ourselves this 
wicked rebellion and the stupendous war issuing from it ; never- 
theless, we rejoice in them, as the behest of infinite wisdom and 
love, to this erring land. We accept them as a heavenly call 
to a higher stage of life, to new self-sacrifice and to new 
achievements for God and mankind. The loyal must be faith- 
ful, and leave results with God. In the words of Sir Henry 
Vane, once Governor of Massachusetts, uttered shortly before 
giving up his life, on the scaffold, for the very principles in- 
volved in this conflict: ** Have faith and hope. God’s arm is 
not shortened. Doubtless great and precious promises are in 
store to be accomplished in, and upon, believers here on earth, 
to the making of Christ admired in them. This dark night and 
black shade which God hath drawn over his work in the midst of 
us may be, for aught we know, the ground-color to some beautiful 
diece that he is wow erposny to the light.” 

The * beautiful piece” that, even now, may be rising to the 
view of other spectators, from the dark ground-color of our 
present troubles, we trust erelong to behold, reflecting forth 
the Infinite glory, and causing Christ to be exalted and ad- 
mired, in the elevated character and increased prosperity of the 
united and restored land. 


ARTICLE 





Vi. 


LONDON, AND ITS FORMS OF SOCIAL LIFE. 







Ir many books could make us wise, nothing would remain 
to be told concerning London. Yet if it be true, as often said, 
that the Great Metropolis is a world in itself, may it not be 
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that some of its wonders are still to be explored? Its palaces 
and parks and cathedrals and bridges and shipping, of these 
travellers without number have written and discoursed, so that 
you know all that it is possible for you to know, till you shall 
go and see them for yourself. We propose to speak of what is 
hid, for the most part, from the transient visitor, the internal 
character of the Great Metropolis, its forms of social life. The 
successful portraiture of these demands a longer stay than ac- 
cords with the objects for which our countrymen are accus- 
tomed to visit the father-land ; yet it is of these, rather than of 
the statistics of wealth, the glories of architecture, and the glitter 
of royal processions, that we are chiefly desirous to hear. 

It belongs to the true idea of a world that it should have its 
deserts as well as its gardens of flowers, its solitudes as well as 
its social centres. The peculiarity of the world of London in 
this respect is the blending of the two— their elements not 
only mingled and intertwined, but identical. Nowhere else do 
you find yourself in contact with so dense and huge a mass of 
living souls as in the thronged thoroughfares of that mighty 
city ; and nowhere else does your heart sink within you under 
such a sense of indescribable, dreary, awful solitude. Standing 
alone in the deep recesses of the wildest and dreariest North 
American forest is as the sunlight and sweet interchange of 
home in comparison. It is the utter extinction of all feeling of 
fellowship in the very midst of such a mass of human beings as 
you never saw anywhere else, caught up by one of its incessant 
counter-currents, and moved along, whether you will or no, as 
by a strong tide ; and strangest of all, the sense of solitude seems 
just in proportion to the largeness of the company. 

We do not believe it is possible to convey in a description 
the true idea of the every-day crowd of London streets. Every- 
body has seen a crowd, but a London crowd can be seen only 
in London. It is not the light, airy, laughing crowd of a holi- 
day, such as you might be almost squeezed to death in on 
Washington Street or Broadway, when some great pageant was 
passing by. It is the heavy, solemn tread of the dense ranks in 
the daily struggle of life’s rough battle ; all ages, sexes, castes, 
trades, professions, conditions, shoulder to shoulder closely com- 


mingled, — mechanics, artisans, laborers, porters, scavengers, 
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chimney-sweeps, tidy merchants and dapper clerks, scarlet sol- 
diers and liveried postmen, handsome women and blue-eyed 
girls, sturdy, impudent beggars, and silent, starving poor, 
orange women and cats’-meat men, manly vigor and beauty, 
and palsied, withering feebleness, — the lame, the halt, the 
blind ; all in double counter-columns, flanking such a proces- 
sion of vehicles as mortal man never saw before, rolling over 
pavements as solid as the foundations of a mountain: —think , 
of all this, if you can, pouring, pouring evermore, through 
streets overlooked by high houses dark with age and smoke, 
and public buildings whose most impressive feature is their un- 
equalled massiveness, with that slow stateliness which is the 
uniform characteristic of all dense crowds, and you will have 
some conception of what London is, in all its great thorough- 
fares, through every hour of every day. When you have lived 
there for years, and seen whatever is best worth seeing, you 
will still say that this is the most wonderful, affecting thing of 
all, this living diorama of every day, and this utter, awful soli- 
tude in a great sea of human souls. 

The social life of London is in beautiful and most refreshing 
contrast with the solitude of its crowded streets,—a_ bright 
oasis in that great desert of human sympathies. Nowhere else 
in England is social life so delightful as in London. This is 
what you would expect from the nature of the case. For it is 
not to the stranger alone that the streets of London are a dreary 
solitude. They are scarcely less so to the Londoner himself. 
How is it possible for a man to know his neighbors, or to feel 
the smallest interest in their concerns, when an entire nation of 
almost three millions is crowded together in one vast town ? 
The man whose parlor is separated from your own only by a 
thin partition-wall, through which, as you sit by your evening 
fire, you hear his children’s laughter and songs, is as much a 
stranger to you as a citizen of Pekin. His character, his pro- 
fession, his pursuits, his very name remains unknown to you, 
unless you take the trouble to look for it in the Directory. 

An amusing illustration (always excepting the sufferers) of 
this complete social isolation in London, is supplied in an in- 
genious kind of rcbbery which is not very unfrequently per- 
petrated. Your next-door neighbor has taken his family and 
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servants at midsummer to spend a month at the sea-side. Half 
a dozen London thieves of special enterprise and daring, being 
aware of the fact, dress themselves up as carmen and upholster- 
ers, and come, in the broad daylight, with spring vans, matting, 
&e., enter the house with skeleton keys, pack up all the furni- 
ture, working to the measure of some merry song it may be, 


load it leisurely and with observed carefulness, and drive slowly 


away. ‘The occupants of the houses around, knowing noth- 
ing of their absent neighbor, very naturally suppose that he 
is changing his residence and has sent for his goods. At 
the close of the month the gentleman comes back with his 
family, and, to his no small consternation, finds his house 
empty throughout, if not swept and garnished. [le is too wise 
to spend the first shilling in attempting to trace what is as 
hopelessly lost to him, as if it was at the bottom of the Bay of 
Biscay. 

Your house is in good sooth your castle. Once fairly ad- 
mitted and the door bolted after you, you are utterly dead to 
the world without, because it is a world. The incessant throng 
of passers-by may be all honest men, or they may be thieves 
and robbers. ‘To discriminate the one from the other, or to 
feel any particular interest in the case, is alike impossible. Your 
world is within your castle. And your heart, not chilled nor 
contracted, but debarred, by the nature of the case, from all 
but the most general sympathy abroad, expands into a warmer 
glow at home. This is the actual character of the homes of 
London. They are preéminently genial and warm and de- 
lightful, even for England. There is nothing cold or stiff or 
reserved. Nothing of city pride and pretension. ‘The Lon- 
doners are singularly free from all that. The wives and daugh- 
ters of the merchant who lives at the West End may assume 
lofty airs when they meet their old friends who abide still in the 
neighborhood of the Bank and the Royal Exchange ; but you 
never find an Englishman pluming himself on the fact that he 
lives in London. Perhaps it is because London is so large that 
its people have outgrown so childish a feeling. Or it may be 
that the universal passion of the English for green fields and 
hedge-rows and singing birds inclines the pent-up Londoners to 
envy those who dwell amid the glories of the country. Or is it 
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that every section of England so much abounds with the man- 
sions of the rich and the palaces of nobles that the Metropolis 
can claim no special preéminence in this respect? Preéminent 
for the sweet attraction of its homes it certainly is. With am- 
ple wealth, intelligence, elegant manners, and taste exquisitely 
refined, there is an absence of display, a charming simplicity 
and ease, and a luxurious contentment and repose which make 
a London home, of all the homes we have seen, most beautiful 
and captivating. 

It is true you will also meet now and then with something 
very much the reverse of all this, a man on whom Heaven 
seems to have conferred one solitary gift— the ability to get 
money ; and by whom that single endowment has been so dil- 
igently improved that he finds himself transformed by degrees 
to a wealthy London merchant, and takes a suburban house 
at Camberwell or Islington, and sets up his carriage with ser- 
vants in livery. Such a man you shall find haughtier than 
any Duke, and all the arrangements of his household charac- 
terized by a profuse glitter and stilted stateliness which too 
surely betray the past circumstances of his history. Yet he 
shall be guilty of the most distressing violence to the Queen’s 
English, while doing the honors of his own table in the midst 
of a fashionable dinner-party, and cannot write the shortest 
letter on business without misspelling simple words. We re- 
member once to have dined at the house of such a London mer- 
chant when the party was mostly literary, and were not a little 
exercised to answer discreetly when our host suddenly pounced 
upon us with the very grave inquiry, what language was spoken 
in the United States! Another gentleman connected with one 
of the largest and wealthiest wholesale houses in London, and 
the son of a wealthy gentleman farmer, paid us the delicate 
compliment to express his astonishment at the facility and cor- 
rectness with which we spoke English after a residence of only 
some six months in London. It should be stated, however, that 


an Englishman’s acquaintance with our country must on no ac- 


count be taken to indicate the range or accuracy of his intelli- 
gence in other directions. Even so accomplished a scholar as 
the Reverend Dr. Vaughan, Editor of the “ British Quarterly 
Review,” a gentleman who all his life has been much addicted 
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to historical studies, speaks of New England, in a work of 
marked ability, as one of the United States!) As regards Lon- 
don merchants, however, there is no doubt that many men of 
great wealth and great worth may be found in this class whose 
literary attainments are less than may be secured in the com- 
mon school of a New England village. They came up to the 
Great Metropolis poor young men from the country, with only 
such intellectual training as England supplies to her poor boys, 
which, for the greater part, is slender enough, and have achieved 
success by their own energy and enterprise. In not a few in- 
stances their souls are as full of broad intelligence and noble 
impulses as of commercial sagacity and enterprise ; while their 
modesty and fine sense are an exquisite foil to both. 

One of the characteristic specimens of middle-class society in 
London is to be seen in the old families which have lived there 
for several generations. There are many such dwelling in the 
now quiet and lonely squares, in the se'f-same houses which 
have been occupied by their fathers and grandfathers from time 
immemorial. These old farnilies become moulded in a succes- 
sion of generations to the very type of London, and render 
back its image with marvellous truthfulness and felicity. In 
the same antique dwelling, with tall, narrow windows, wain- 
scoted walls, and staircase of polished oak, you shall find 
chairs, tables, chimney-ornaments, pictures in curiously carved 
frames, and even knives and forks and family plate, the very 
same that were used there a hundred years ago. All the 
family arrangements remain now a long time unchanged, and 
are hardly less regular than the movements of the old clock 
that stands in the hall, covered all over with Chinese-looking 
figures in gilt. To sucha pitch of intenseness does the dislike 
of all change grow at length, that the last surviving generation, 
consisting of a brother and two sisters, perhaps, cannot make 
up their minds to be anything but bachelor and spinsters. And 
so they dwell together by the old hearth-stone, sacred to them 
and dear as the altar of household gods. Punetual as the re- 
turn of the Sabbath in their attendance at the venerable Gothic 
church where they were baptized; going always on the set days 
to the Bank for their ample dividends in the three per cents 
Government securities; having made their wills, each in the 
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others’ favor ; seeking no new acquaintance when their own 
friends and their father’s friends die or remove to a distance ; 
dwindling, dwindling, year by year, toward an invisible point ; 
expanding only in the past, —the golden age to them, when 
their father and mother were still living, where they live now, 
whose sayings and doings they recount with reverent fondness — 
strange reversion and turning backward of the affections which 
ought to have found a healthier play in the gambols and prattle 
of their own offspring ; themselves old children, with whom all 
things are inverted — they take along with them, when they 
die, the family name and escutcheon, and all the cherished 
household memories of the generations of their fathers to a 
sudden oblivion. 

It isa reflection which cannot fail to diminish considerably the 
satisfaction with which we breathe the delightful social atmos- 
phere of London, that it floats above so dismal a nether region 
of hopeless penury and woe. We shall not, however, dwell 
now on what has been described a thousand times, till every 
reader is familiar with the heart-rending tale. We will present 
a single picture of sorrow, which is not only not seen by the 
casual observer, but of which he would little suspect the ex- 
istence. It is true indeed, almost as a rule, that the appalling 
distress of London is invisible, and that where there is most of 
appearance there is least of reality. Though a stranger in the 
Great Metropolis, you will shrewdly guess that the miserable 
wretch who sits crouched and shivering on the pavement under 
a wall on a bitter February morning, with no rag of clothing 
on but a pair of trousers and the remnant of a shirt, may have 
chosen that costume, out of a joint-stock miscellaneous ward- 
robe, in order that he may return with a fuller hand at even- 
ing to the hot supper and midnight revels of merry London 
begvars ; and that the pale-looking man and woman, so poorly 
yet neatly clad, who are standing with a pair of twin infants in 
silent, despairing wretchedness, do not necessarily sustain any 
very intimate relation to each other, and may have hired those 
hapless children from different mothers, at sixpence each per 
day, as a means of exciting compassion. The squalid boy who 
selects you out of the crowd and follows you close with the 
piteous tale of * mother sick, father out of work, and brothers 
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and sisters starving!” talks too glibly and too much by rote. 
His lesson has been well conned till he can say it without miss- 
ing a word. *Tis business. Just say to him that if he runs a 
mile he will have the pleasure of running back again, and then 
watch the rogue’s countenance! You know that the actual 
distress which pines unseen in close apartments and crowded 


garrets, away from the great thoroughfares, seldom comes 


abroad, and when it does it draws its faded and worn-out 
shawl close about its emaciated and weary shoulders, and 
skulks stealthily along the pavement, as if it would beg par- 
don for existence, while it never asks for anything to render 
that existence something better than a burden and a curse. 
Besides all this, however, there is, in great London, a vast 
amount of acutest suffering much higher up in the social scale, 
and where there is no visible sign that a stranger will read. It 
is in a kind of middle-class families who manage to maintain 
appearances, but struggling desperately, all the while, to avoid 
sinking from their present social position into the bottomless 
gulf of forgetfulness in that dreary, awful Babylon. — It is bad 
enough to suffer from hunger, and sufficiently harrowing to 
the feelings to think of the mass of men and women and little 
children in London who are never fed to the full, and who are 
always dying by the slow process of a famine of bread, and 
that in the very midst of never-failing abundance and _ profusest 
luxury. But the portraiture of waning respectability in that 
proud capital, with its intenser sorrows, is yet to be drawn. 
That word “ respectability” is of most pregnant and thrilling 
significance in London and in all England. A werd in every- 
body’s mouth, and in which everybody apprehends deep mean- 
ing, but which none among the lexicographers has assayed to 
detine, according to the modern English usus loquendi. It is a 
prize that everybody covets, a deity that all worship, a tyrant 
that everybody hates, a disease of which multitudes die. It is 
not of the nature of moral excellence, nor mental superiority, 
nor refinement of manners, nor high birth, nor worldly wealth, 
nor official station, nor success in active life. Yet it may be all 
together, or each by turn, as it might be the Chinaman’s tail, 
or the cap of a cavalier. We learn from a brisk discussion 
which has lately been ventilated in the select columns of the 
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London daily and weekly press, that English respectability in 
the Boulevards last summer was a tight-fitting black broad- 
cloth coat, and a particularly hard hat, with black kid gloves, 
all under a Parisian sun! It is undefined, intangible, ever 
changing, never fixed. It is that which makes a man to be 
regarded as somebody, and not as nobody, which is not to be 
regarded at all. In London there is always a vast multitude, 
incredibly great every day, all struggling bravely to stave off 
the loss of their respectability ; not their good morals, their fair 
fame for manly virtue and uprightness ; but their very social 
existence — to be, in the sunlight and warmth of human smiles 
and sympathies, and not in the dismal, frozen hades of obscurity 
and forgetfulness. Far more acute than cold and hunger on 
the pavement of London streets is the suffering attendant on 
such a change, of which, what more conclusive proof could you 
have than the fact that both cold and hunger are always being 
endured voluntarily by stomachs and nerves more sensitive 
than those of hereditary poverty, in order to retain but the 
mere outer garment and shadow of respectability ; so that, as 
we said, many people in England everywhere, and most of all 
in London, do literally die of respectability ; — partly from the 
self-imposed privations which its tyranny demands, still more 
from the intenser mental anguish which the unequal struggle 
inflicts. 

You will perhaps think the London shopkeeper obsequious 
and craven. His evident anxiety to meet your wishes in the 
most trivial article you propose to buy may be simply that char- 
acteristic civility of English tradesmen which is very much to 
their honor, and which is often shamefully wanting among our- 
selves. Or it may be, as in thousands of instances it is, the 
unsuspected indication of his sorrowful struggle to keep himself 
and his family from sinking in the vast abyss. Many noble 
hearts are slowly breaking every day because all their endeav- 
ors prove in vain. The presence of a new man in the shop 
reveals the final, hopeless issue. The other disappears, leaving 
his name behind, a thing absolutely indispensable to his succes- 
sor, who, very likely, will make much more of it than he was 


ever able to do himself. Dead men’s names have frequently 


made large fortunes in London. As for the man himself, you 
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could hardly find him if you tried, though he is probably still 
somewhere in the great Sahara, having secured a precarious 
foothold one degree lower in the scale, to fight an equally un- 
successful battle there. 

It is not from any lack of real kindness that his former 
friends manifest little anxiety to trace him. What could they 
do where competition is so absolutely terrific, making heaven’s 
great law of self-preservation the almost universal rule of daily 
action. The truer and deeper your sympathies, the less you will 
be disposed to do, or even to think, under such circumstances. 
Sometimes, however, a man on whose respectability a blight kas 
fallen, or, in other words, who sinks gradually and helplessly and 
hopelessly in his worldly circumstances, lingers about the thres- 
holds of former fellowships in the forlorn hope of a friendly turn 
for auld lang syne. But alas for the man if he cannot do with- 
out the kind offices of his friends! He may have to stand till 
he is weary at doors that used to fly open at his first approach. 
We remember such a one, whose home had been a centre of 
beauty and elegance and refinement and luxury and unbounded 
domestic enjoyment. We marked the signs that his affairs had 
got somehow into a downward course. We saw him struggling 
manfully with inexorable destiny, inch by inch, until it became 
too evident that the old and accustomed hospitalities could only 
be kept up at the expense of family comforts, if not necessaries. 
Slowly and surely the great wheel revolved, and the bands grew 
tighter, till, at last, a less expensive house was taken, with a re- 
duction of the establishment, and not long after a humbler still, 
with the gradual disappearance of former acquaintances ; and 
the old family pictures were found in apartments strangely dis- 
similar to those in which we had seen them first. Facilis descen- 
sus ; there was no halting. The husband and father, a noble- 
hearted man, traversed still the same streets as aforetime, and 
worshipped in the same house of God on the Sabbath, but never 
met the friends of his prosperity save when he called at their 
city counting-houses, to ask, as a special favor, that they would 
give him an order by which he would realize a small profit in 
the shape of commission. Last and saddest of all, his really 
beautiful and accomplished daughters were scattered, as teach- 
ers and governesses, far and wide, to endure, as Heaven might 
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appoint, the mortifications and sorrows so touchingly, because 
truly, described by the pen of Charlotte Bronté. 

This struggle for a competency, and to maintain the family 
respectability in London, is awful. Many a man who keeps his 
carriage, and lives affluently in the beautiful suburbs, and whose 
income may be more than sufficient for the maintenance of one 
family establishment, is harassed to a degree not easily under- 
stood and hardly to be believed in our country, to know what 
to do with his boys. They may be all virtuous, intelligent, in- 
dustrious ; and yet it may be painfully uncertain whether, with 
all their endeavors, they will hold on to their father’s ‘ respec- 
tability.” There is infinitely less anxiety about the daughters, 
strange as it may seem, because it is not through them, but the 
sons, that the family name and honors are to be continued, if 
at all. For the nobility the matter is nicely adjusted, by entail- 
ing the old ship to the first-born, and casting the rest into the 
sea, to sink or swim by the help of such broken pieces of plank 
as chance may throw in their way. But the commoner finds 
no means to entail either his enterprise or his good fortune. 
Hence the Hindoo rule is reversed, and it is the boy-baby that 
the father would be most tempted to throw into the Thames. 
Young men are the greatest drug in London! You may find 
them, every day, of good families, after having been apprenticed, 
ata large premium, to some important branch of business, and 
having honorably completed the term, encountering discourage- 
ment and defeat and mortification in their pursuit of a place, 
unul they learn pretty effectually for young men, what they 
would hardly have taken on their fathers’ testimony, that ‘ Jor- 
dan is a hard road to travel!” A gentleman of large profes- 
sional income, living in the first style, and moving in the first 
circles, once complained to us bitterly, that in England a man 
has to sacrifice so much for his children’s sake, and that it is so 
very doubtful after all whether the family position will be kept 
up by them. The same gentleman, who added fine literary 
taste and culture to elegant manners, assured us that he had 
been strongly tempted to emigrate to New Zealand, where he 
might live more free, and be less tormented about the success 
in life of his children. 

Neither is this state of things confined to professional gentle- 
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men and tradesmen. We call to minda rich London merchant, 
who counted himself extremely fortunate in having obtained the 
promise of Earl Carlisle’s assistance in procuring a permanent 
engagement for one of his sons in some public office. After 
hope deferred for two or three years, the place of tide-waiter 
was offered, with a salary of ninety pounds a year, without the 
likelihood of advancement, scarcely a plain living in London, 
and a particularly uninviting sort of service in the bargain. 
When the merchant, who was a blunt Yorkshireman, declined 


ir 
1s 


the proffered kindness, not without some manifestation of dis- 
appointed feeling, his Grace told him that if he could see the 
long list of young men in constant waiting on every man in 
England in whose power it was to help them in such a matter, 
and knew how small a salary (a broken piece of plank!) the 
sons of noblemen were glad to accept, he would not think so 
meanly of the offer of a tide-waiter’s place for his son. It is 
matter of common notoricty that many commissions are created 
in the army and navy for the sole purpose of pensioning these 
younger sons of noble families out of the public purse, without 
even a decent pretence of public service: multiplying captains 
and colonels to an extent that is ludicrous and farcical. 

In no small measure all this must be ascribed to the profound 
homage everywhere paid to that dim, fugitive deity, respecta- 
bility. Homage everywhere paid to a fugitive deity! His 
transformations are incessant, and cannot be numbered. His 
form is the same in no two sections of the Great Metropolis. 
The haughty Belgravians, the aristocracy of rank, are greatly 
shocked at the bad manners of the aristocracy of wealth, the 
Barings and Rothschilds of the city, and earnestly entreat all 
* respectable” strangers at Prince Albert's fair to bear it ever 
in mind that London City is not London ‘Town! 

And pray what is the difference between London City and 


London Town ? 


If you could remove Boston and set it down 
on the left bank of the Merrimac River, say at Lawrence, and 
then bring the equivalent of twenty Bostons more in area, 
and bricks and mortar and population, and dispose all round 
about the first, on both sides of the river, giving to the western 
section magnificent parks and gardens and palaces and picture 
galleries, and public monuments, and barracks full of the hand- 
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somest soldiers in the world; and to the eastern section, farther 
down the river, docks on a gigantic scale, and multitudinous 
shipping from every quarter of the globe, and merchandise un- 
told, and manufactures of every description ; while to the north 
and south streets and squares almost innumerable stretched 
away into beautiful suburbs; so that, in the general direction 
of the river you should have fourteen consecutive miles of 
streets lighted with gas, and thirteen miles from north to south: 
then the first Boston, situated on the left bank of the river, 
would represent what is now the City of London proper, com- 
prising, amid a wilderness of shops and warehouses, the Bank 
of England, the Royal Exchange, the Mansion House, and St. 
Paul's Cathedral; its boundaries would be the London bars — 
outside the line of the old city walls which have disappeared 
forever —and the limit of the Lord Mayor's jurisdiction, save 
in certain matters pertaining to the river; and the region of 
parks and palaces would be London Town, while the whole 
vast area, of cities and boroughs, and parishes and_ villages, 
would make up the unwieldy conglomerate which we call the 
Great Metropolis, or London. 

ut the City, though it be not London Town, hath its own 
proper glory, with which it may well be content, albeit not a 
glory of the sun or of the stars. It is something, assuredly, 
with only one twentieth of the population of the Great Metrop- 
olis, occupying less than one twentieth of its area, to be a lit- 
tle kingdom; having been of ancient renown when Belgravia 
was still a pasture for flocks ; dating far back to the pure Saxon 
age; with its citizen-king, who has an income three times as 
large as the President of the United States, and lives in regal 
pomp and state in the Mansion House during the one brief year 
of his reign. He is seldom reélected. Whittington, as our 
readers remember, while sitting on a stone at Highgate, heard 
Bow-bells calling him to be * thrice Lord Mayor of London,” 
and Mr, Cubitt, the great Builder, is now in the second year 
of his reign. How much reason he has to congratulate himself 
on having succeeded in interrupting the orderly succession of 
senior Aldermen in his own favor, was made sufficiently plain 
on the day of his second inauguration, when his lumbering 
state-carriage was beset by such a London mob as the London 
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police could no more control than they could control a whirl- 
wind —a perfect tornado of rowdies, who assailed his ** Wor- 
ship” with terrific yells, — such as we should strive in vain to 
imitate in New York or Boston, — and amused themselves with 
snatching off gentlemen’s hats, and sending them gyrating 
through the air, in twenties at once! This was London democ- 
racy at the tail, but the tail is most used to move in obedience 
to some hint from the head! The Aldermen on their part ex- 
pressed their views and feelings on having their hopes deferred 
for a year, by being absent from the great banquet in the 
Guildhall. 

The Queen herself may not enter the territory of this citizen- 
king, in state, nor the reyal troops pass through, with fife and 
drum, without his special permission. If any suppose that the 
opening of the ponderous old gates at ‘Temple-Bar, on such oc- 
casions, with so much ceremony, in compliance with a request 
conveyed by the royal herald, is no more than a matter of 
form, preserved from the olden time to vratity a people fond of 
pageants and gewgaws, this is a mistake. It represents a fact 
as real as the power of the British crown, which is the author- 
ity of the Lord Mayor of London within the city boundaries. 
There is a monument in the Guildhall which records a lecture 
bestowed on so recent a sovereign as the grandfather of the 
Queen by Lord Mayor Beckford. The British lion guards as 
jealously all the rightful prerogatives of the chief magistrate of 
this old town-commonwealth of London, as the throne of the 
hereditary monarch of the empire. George the Fourth dis- 
covered this, much to his chagrin, when, as Prince of Wales, 
he disputed the question of precedency within the city limits 
with Lord Mayor Sir James Shaw, and was beaten. 

In Parliament, too, this petty kingdom claims its special im- 
munities. Those four members of the House of Commons whom 
you may see on the first day of every new Parliament, clad in 
scarlet hoods and cloaks, claiming precedence of all the other 
members, represent the city of London, while no other city is 
allowed to send more than two. Any one who was accustomed 
to read the addresses of Lord John Russell on the hustings to 
the electors of London, during the long period of his Parliamen- 
tary connection with the city, must have admired how adroitly 
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that aristocratic son of the proud house of Bedford could play 
on the sympathies of * fieree democracy,” and all without abat- 
ing a jot of his fealty to the prerogatives of his own class. 

This intensely democratic spirit of the city is the natural 
growth of its municipal arrangements. The Lord Mayor of this 
year is usually the senior Alderman of last year; the senior Al- 
derman is a rich merchant or tradesman, elected by the freemen 
houscholders of his ward ; and the rich tradesman in all prob- 
ability was himself a plain freeman at no distant period, and 
has risen by his own talent and enterprise, as most rich men in 
all great cities do. Hence any plain citizen and tradesman 
may see in himself a possible future Alderman and Lord Mayor 
—like the Jacob’s ladder in the day-dream of our village 
school-boys, reaching up through town-mecting moderator, state 
legislature, gubernatorial * excellency,” and judge’s bench, to 
the White House at Washington. It is both pleasant and 
amusing to hear the portly London citizen boast of the goodly 
list of poor boys who have come to be Aldermen and Lord 
Mayors of this mighty Saxon town. 

How truly her citizen-king represents the characteristic 
“respectability” of London is most plain to be seen. What 
does it matter that his name is unknown to the Herald’s 
College or in University halls, that he has never thundered 
in the Senate, and, peradventure, never heard of Cicero, cr 
almost of Shakspeare and Milton? He is all the more a fair 
exponent and true representative of London: not Belgravia, 
but the city, —a great mart of commerce, a rich trading-port 
with the wide world. It is most appropriate that he should 
be a tallow-chandler, a fish-monger, a leather-seller, an uphol- 
sterer. The king of the citizens of London in 1851 —the 
year of the World’s Fair — was a retired auctioneer, who had 
strengthened his lungs and set up his carriage by selling his 
fellow-citizens’ estates. His wife, the Lady Mayoress, had been 
his own house-maid, it was said. And this was that Lord Mayor 
who gave a splendid banquet to his sister-sovereign Queen 
Victoria at the time of the Great Exhibition, at an expense of 
forty thousand dollars ; and that was the banquet at which the 
well-fed and portly citizens assembled in such numbers, with 
their buxom wives and daughters, that moving about was im- 
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possible, and standing still much more so, and altercations were 
incessant, with more than one stand-up fight, and ladies had 
their dresses torn from their backs. To us this appears strange, 
incredible, although we have witnessed some instances of 
rude manners on public occasions in Boston, and even at the 
White House, and earnestly hoped that Mrs. Trollope and 
Mr. Dickens were not present to put it in a book. Our de- 
mocracy is of a comparatively modern type, however, it must 
be remembered, —the result of many blended nationalities ; 
whereas the democracy of London has flowed down in an even 
channel from the rugged Saxon Middle Ages, hardly suffering 
the more courtly Norman to plant a shrub or flower on its 
banks. The * Times” said of the great banquet that “ the 
citizens were attired in all the vulgar finery of a suburban tea- 
garden, and showed a great deal of loyalty after their own 
awkward fashion.” Yet her Majesty was pleased to express 
herself as highly gratified, and the customary upshot followed 
—the redoubtable Lord Mayor, the retired auctioneer, was 
created a Baronet by the Queen, to be thenceforth duly honored 
as Sir Stentor Mallet, and his wife, the house-maid, as the Lady 
Mallet, both being within the ranks of England’s titled nobility, 
and every eldest son to be a new Sir Stentor to the end of the 
chapter. 

The newly-made Baronet can never be Lord Mayor of 
London again, but must give place, at the end of the year, 
to the senior Alderman. The sturdy democracy will look to 
that. But they will hardly find a fitter man for the high dig- 
nity than the retired auctioneer, 


“ Who, with a hammer and a conscience clear, 
Gets glory and ten thousand pounds a year!” 


as Peter Pindar sung of one who was in the true succession a 
long time ago. For London, as the world knows, is preéminent- 
ly the city of the market-place and the bank and the stock ex- 
change. Its very life-blood flows in the veins of its merchant- 
men. Aye, and is it not the golden god, after all, that rules 
with supremest sway even in the realm of Belgravia? The 
Capulet lowers his crest to the Rothschild. They say in Eng- 
land, as if it was a strange and all but incredible thing of de 
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pravity, that we in the United States worship the god mam- 
mon! This witness is true, every word true, we confess it, 
and the fact is very mournful and fraught with great danger. 
But do they not worship him in England? Does not the Me- 
tropolis claim the honor of having built his proudest temples, 
and do not her hereditary nobles wait continually as priests at 
his altar? Her Majesty can create Knights and Baronets and 
Earls, though she cannot create a Holbein ; and, you will 
mark, she always makes them out of rich men. Merchants, 
auctioneers, tailors they may be; but out of a poor man her 
Majesty could not make a lord, though he were a Dante or a 
Milton. 

Yes it is most true, alas, that we worship the god mammon, 
and alas it is equally true that England worships him also, if 
not with deeper devotion, at least with far costlier burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices. It is too early to have forgotten the 
amusing illustration supplied in the person of George Hudson, 
the draper of the arch-Episcopal city of York, the man who 
grew suddenly and immensely rich by sitting astride the 
greatest bubble of modern days and blowing it withal, and lo, 
all England falls down in profoundest homage, and calls him 
king, railway king; and believes most implicitly that he is a 
veritable magician, who can bring a dividend of seventeen per 
cent. out of a railway that never paid anything before, and 
shows her faith by her works, buying up all the scrip she can 
find, with never a doubt that it is far better than Bank of Eng- 
land notes, and, in the transport of her gratitude, subscribing 
twenty-five thousand pounds sterling as a free-will offering to 
her god mammon, in the shape of a present to this new King 
George. The freemen of York, moreover, proud that their 
city has raised such a man, send him to Parliament, and he 
buys a palace in Hyde Park, and has splendid carriages and 
servants in livery ; and gives a magnificent entertainment, at 
which many haughty nobles appear, and even the scornful and 
crusty old field-marshal the Duke of Wellington comes tod- 
dling in, willing to be among the foremost in honoring King 
George the draper, who has got exceeding rich. 

Many such things as this our venerable mother England 
does, while she leaves Thomas Dick, the philosopher, to pine 
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in absolute penury, and abandons Haydon, her great historical 
painter, to a depth of poverty which stings him to madness and 
suicide. Yet our mother England is * respectable,” and George 
Hudson was respectable as long as he was rich: but Thomas 
Dick was poor, and Haydon was poor, though he was a great 
painter ; and how hardly shall they that have not riches enter 
into the charmed circle of modern respectability! We have 
frankly confessed that we, too, live in glass houses, and we have 
thrown these stones, not in any unamiable mood, but only be- 
‘ause our own windows have been so often broken. 


ARTICLE VII. 
SHORT SERMONS. 


“ Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbor unto him that fell 
among the thieves ?” — Luke 10: 36. 


1. THe man who would not confine his kind offices to his own 
family, clan, society, party, or church. ‘The good Samaritan over- 
looked all such distinctions, and had compassion on an unfortunate 
Jew. The good neighbor does not ask where the suffering fellow- 
being worshipped or voted. 

2. The man who disregarded old family quarrels and traditional 
feuds and strifes. The Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans 
except to abuse them. This they had done for five hundred years. 
Te good Samaritan paid no attention to all this when he found the 
sufferer “half dead.” The sour grapes of the fathers had not set his 
teeth on edge against a stranger in distress. A good neighbor has a 
short memory and a feeble tongue on the quarrels of his fathers. 

3. The man who was willing to incur personal danger and _ ill-will. 
It was not safe for him to delay in acts of merey on that highway of 
robbers, nor to show compassion counter to the Samaritan policy and 
feelings of his people, party, and church. Yet the good Samaritan 
did it. The good neighbor will know nothing of contagion and danger 
if a family near by is suffering from cholera or scarlet-fever. He will 
not fear the bludgeon or incendiary if it is necessary to break up a 
grog-shop or gambling saloon, or any wicked spirit or practice in 
the community. 
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4. The man who had a helping hand for the needy one. Some 
only see suffering, as the priest and Levite. Others only see and feel. 
But the good Samaritan sees and feels and helps. He uses his eyes 
and feelings and hands and oil and wine and horse and money and 
credit. Some give good advice only to the suffering. But advice, 
though good, will not do as much as a load of wood to warm a man, 
ora joint of beef to feed his famishing family. 

So are we taught what it is to be a good neighbor and to live a 
good neighborly life for the needy, and so is that piety rebuked which 
is destitute of compassion, and so are we shown that he is my neigh- 
bor who is compassionate, accommodating, genial, and social, even 
though he worship in Samaria. May the borders of Samaria and her 
population be increased, because of the great human highway we 
must all travel between Jerusalem and Jericho. 












“Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alune: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” — 
John BY: 24. 











Hlow rich the sight of a waving harvest! It is the preéminent 


glory of a landscape. Yet it comes through sacrifice and decay and 
death. ‘There is no stalk in it but what has sprung out of a grave. 

Commerce could not swell her white sails, nor our full hand of 
charity feed the starving in Ireland and on Mount Lebanon, nor 
Jacob save himself and all Israel alive by going down to Egypt, 
“except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die.” 

Such are the figure and fact of our Saviour in showing the nature 
The work 
He could not save his life and the 
The corn of wheat must die, or abide alone. 
must be sacrificed to the harvest. 


and necessity of his sacrifice for sin. 


accomplished was in 
dying. 


All before was preface. 





sinner’s. 






The seed 


And as the founder, so the institution. Christianity in its very 











germ and essence is a self-sacrifice. The Christian harvest on the 

acres of the church these eighteen centuries has found its planting 

and germinating in Christ’s dying. 
So also is it in the Christian. 


His religion, in its very nature, is a 
self-sacrifice. 


It begins in his death unto sin and new life unto God, 

and is continued in the monopoly and absorption of all he has, that 

the fruits of the Spirit may be brought forth in his new life. As all 

the kernel perishes in feeding the expanding germ, so all the man has 

must be made auxiliary to the growth of the new life begun in him. 
VOL. I. — NO. VII. 10 
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It must be exhausted for that end, and for the sake of reproduction 
and multiplication. If then the growth of the man does not contrib- 
ute to the growth of his religion, it is as when the planted corn of 
wheat enlarges and hardens itself. It does not germinate, or as the 
farmers say, “come up.” The man cannot save himself and still pro- 
duce a harvest for Christ. For it is only when the corn of wheat 
dies that it brings forth fruit. Personal and private ends must be 
ignored, or absorbed under the question: “ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me todo?” The experience of Paul must be his motto: “In deaths 
oft.” A religion that does not cost the man anything, is not any- 
thing to him or to others. Self-denial, sacrifice, labor, entrenchment 
on our pleasures, habits, plans, worldly work, this is a fundamental law 
in the religion of Christ. We are slow to learn it, and yet “ except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Sermons preached in the Chapel of Harvard College. By James 
Wacker, D.D. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. pp. 397. 
TWENTY-FIVE discourses discuss as many important topics, in a 

chaste style, a simple yet scholarly method, with a large amount of 

ethical truth well stated, and a nearer approach, at some points, to 
views of Christian doctrine of the evangelical type than has always 
enunciated the theology of our ancient University. The unincum- 
bered, straightforward, business-like movement of the preacher's 
thought is worthy of imitation. We could wish that he had em- 
ployed it, in rather larger measure, upon the central facts of the 
Gospel system, that firm and direct grasp of which we miss, which 
bespeaks the highest persuasion of their reality and inspires the most 
earnest advocacy of their claims. It must be a very delicate and 
difficult thing to discharge, just in the best way, the office of preacher 
to students and literary auditors. This volume displays much tact 
and taste in meeting these demands, as well in the selection as man- 
agement of its themes. Yet one or two similar volumes at hand (as 
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Wayland’s University and Arnold’s Rugby discourses) suggest that a 
stronger infusion of positive Christianity is not out of place in such 
ministrations ; may not only command respect, but may be used as a 
powerful influence of moral restraint and guidance. We think that no 
audience more needs a thorough theological teaching than one which sits 
in a college chapel ; and, given in an appropriate manner, we believe 
no preaching would be as interesting to those very persons of whom 
Dr. Walker says so correctly in the excellent discourse on “ The Stu- 
dent’s Sabbath ” — 


“One thing, however, is plain: in so far as religious instruction is ex- 
cluded from general and professional education it follows incontestably, that 
the so-called educated classes are not any more likely than others to be well 
informed in religious matters.” — p. 97. 


These discourses are not too intellectual ; yet for want of the emo- 
tive element they leave the impression of more head than heart in 
their preparation, although the running-title of one of them is “ The 
Heart more than the Head.” The sermon on “The Day of Judgment” 
is no exception to this criticism. It is grave but unimpassioned. The 
nearest approach to an appeal to the moral sensibilities is in this clos- 
ing admonition, which certainly does not exaggerate the thought : — 


“It may be said, that the guilty soul will still be in the hands of a com- 
passionate God; and this is true. Beware, however, of making compassion 
in God what it often is in man —a mere tenderness, I had almost said, a 
mere weakness. Nor is this all. We must not expect in the next world 
what is incompatible with its nature and purpose. We are placed here to 
emake a beginning. We can begin here what course we please; and if we 
do not like it, we can go back, and begin again. Are you sure it will be so 
in the world to come ? Why first a world of probation, and then a world of 
retribution, if after all both are to be equally and alike probationary ? Let 
us not run risks, where the error, if it be one, is irretrievable, and the stake 
infinite.” — p- 396. 


This sermon, and the first in the volume, on “The Mediator,” 
explain our sense of deficiency in handling fundamental facts of the 
Gospel revelation. In the latter, the omissions amount to very seri- 
ous statements of error, as we read the record which God has given 


of his Son. Thus, it is taught that God can forgive sin without a 


Mediator, that is to say, freely and of his own accord. “ Why not?” 


asks the preacher. “I certainly see no reason why he could not if he 
would : indeed, I cannot see any reason why he would not.” (pp. 8, 9.) 
This is searcely the apostolic platform of redemption. Again — 
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“You are aware that the reconciliation to be brought about by the media- 
tion of Christ is everywhere represented in the New Testament as a recon- 
ciliation of man to God, and not of God to man. . . . The question, there- 
fore, is not whether God needed a mediator, but whether man needed one: 
When the Scriptures speak of the necessity and use of Christ’s mediation, it 
is always with reference to its benefits to mankind, and especially to man- 
kind in the condition in which they were at his coming.” — p. 10. “Ido 
not say that these sufferings were necessary to make God placable ; for this 
would seem to imply that he had been implacable before. I do not say that 
they are necessary to make repentance and reformation available; for it 
seems to me that ali justice is satisfied on sincere repentance and real refor- 
mation, except vindictive justice — the justice of retaliation and revenge.” 
p- 18. 

We are not surprised to find, on these pages, this customary ignor- 
ing of the true relations of justice to the government of a holy and 
truthful God. Nor do we take it ill that the last sentence quoted vir- 
tually charges our doctrine of redemption with holding the monstrous 
tenet of a divine revengefulness, which of course is a self-contradiction 
as far removed from the Westminster Confession as from the Epistles 
of St. John. But carefully considering the dogmatic disclaimers and 
forth-puttings of this volume, we do find ourselves greatly wonder- 
ing where precisely our “ Congregationalist” neighbor would engineer 
the track of “a perfect sermon as lying somewhere midway between 
Dr. Walker and Mr. Spurgeon.” Is midway half-way? Mr. Spur- 
geon we conceive to be no more than sound as an expounder of Chris- 
tian salvation. Dr. Walker’s doctrine of atonement is merely the 
“ at-one-ment” of the Unitarian school of the better type. (p. 8.) We 
fancy the new-laid via media of our neighbor would be something like 
a line drawn between England and France, for example, starting 
from Land’s-End and running west by north around the Hebrides to 
John o’ Groats. Our weekly contemporary has done some curious 
navigation in its day. It has a genius for “splitting differences.” But 
this is a voyage of exploration into parts unknown, whither (we opine) 
the clear-headad ex-president of Harvard will be about the last one to 
go along either as pilot or passenger. We more and more incline to 
the persuasion that, in theology, the “in medio” is not the “ tutissimus 
ibis,” by several degrees of spiritual longitude. It is quite too vari- 
able for our use, having slid in a few months from a compromise 
between Arminianism and Calvinism to this present “ somewhere mid- 
way between” Mr. Spurgeon and what does not decline the name of 
Unitarianism, but holds it as a title of honor and praise. Is the “in 
medio” to go still further towards an extremer left? 
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The Constitutional History of England, since the Accession of George 
the Third, 1760-1860. By Tuomas Erskine May, C.B. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. I. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1862. pp. 484. 


A new candidate for historiographic honors here comes forward in 
the neatest of “ Riverside” costume. The author undertakes the con- 
tinuation of the political progress of his country from about the period 
where Mr. Hallam’s standard work on the same topic was suspended. 
Constitutional history must labor, in the nature of things, against the 
inherent dryness of its subject, wanting by necessity the aids of that 
varied detail of stirring events, and of the elaborate portrait-painting, 
which give such fascination to the pages of the best general historians. 
But it is second to no branch of the historical art in importance. Mr. 
May has brought to his task an ample information, a clear method, a 
natural style. Instead of carrying forward his inquiries side by side 
through the period under review, he takes each subject through the 
whole century, thus grouping his facts and conclusions in an easily com- 
prehended survey. The author professes a sympathy with “the de- 
velopment of popular liberties,” but aims to write not as the partisan 
of any political school. Several very important questions are reserved 
to the second volume. 


Montrose, and other Biographical Sketches. Boston: Soule & Wil- 
liams. 1861. pp. 400. 


We have here four papers, La Tour, George Brummell, Samuel 
Johnson, and James Grahame, Marquis of Montrose. They are all 
Review articles, and worthy of Blackwood or the North American. 
The writer draws richly from a varied reading, and carries a graceful 
pen. La Tour strikes a vein in Provincial History that will well re- 
pay this unknown author for farther working. Maine and the Prov- 
inces are singularly neglected by our historical societies and authors. 


The article on Johnson is a rich mélange on the burly autocrat in the 


literature of a past reign. “ Ursa Major” always interests, pleasantly 
or otherwise. We have enjoyed the whole book. 


The Book of Psalms, in Hebrew and English. Arranged in Parallel- 
ism. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1862. pp. 194. 


A larry design, and beautifully executed in its typography. The 
eye of the scholar is never satisfied with sceing so rich a Hebrew text 
and the original of the great classic of the Christian. 

10* 
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The advantages of this Hebrew and English parallelism are obvious 
in so convenient a form, and it is rare that two such worthies are so 
fairly united. 


The Confessions of Augustine. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Witiiam G. T. Suepp. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1860. 
pp. Xxxvi., 417. 


Tue best commentary which was ever written on the seventh and 
eighth chapters of Romans, from an experimental point of view, is 
contained in this autobiography of one of the most keenly metaphysi- 
eal, intensely poetical, and withal sensuously enthralled natures that 
ever submitted to the power of sovereign grace. The book has for 
centuries beer a Christian classic. It is a study worthy of any one’s 
closest application who would master the subtleties of the sinful heart, 
and understand just how that chain is linked which holds the will in 
bondage to evil. It is the narrative of a most “surprising conversion” 
to God by a marvellously skilful analyzer of the process and progress 
of his own emergence out of darkness and death into light and lite. 

We scarcely know of a better book for daily devotional perusal, 
especially by ministers, in these days when the regenerating work, in 
its preparatory convictions of sin and in its own significance as a spirit- 
ual change, is taking on, in many quarters, so superficial a character. 
The Introduction is lucid and suflicient ; appreciative in its spirit, and 
unambitious in its execution. 


Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ: being the 
Hulsean Lectures Sor the year 1899 ; with Notes, Critical, Historical, 
and Explanatory. By C.J. Eviicorr, B.D. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1862. pp. 382. 12mo. 


Tue thorough scholarship of this eminent exegete has applied it- 
self in this volume to the difficult task of a practical and popular, and, 
at the same time, a critically learned presentation of the Gospel narra- 
tive. By supplementing the text of his Discourses with more than its 
amount of notes, the author has well succeeded in accomplishing his 
aim. ‘Those acquainted with his previous labors in the Pauline Epis- 
tles will recognize on these pages the same neat, concise, perspicuous 
method of explaining the books of the Evangelists. He does not stum- 
ble at the supernaturalism of their records. Thus, concerning the dis- 
posing of the Gergesene demoniacs, he writes : 

“with this miracle before us, with expressions so unqualified, and terms so 
distinct, a denial of the reality of demoniacal possession on the part of any 
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one who believes the Gospel narrative to be true and inspired, may justly 
be regarded as simply and plainly impossible.” p. 179. 


It is refreshing to find the ripest erudition wedded to a simple, 
childlike faith. The lecturer comes forward to guard, in the first in- 
stance, his youthful audience, and next, his readers, against 


“forms of heresy more subtle than ever Ebionite propounded or Marcionite 
devised, — forms of heresy that have clad themselves in the trappings of 
modern historical philosophy, and have learned to accommodate themselves 
to the more distinetly earthly aspects of modern speculation . . . humanita- 
rian views . . . intruding the.aselves into our popular literature as well as 
into our popular theology ... a so-called love of truth, a bleak, barren, 
loveless love of truth . . . that like Agag claims to walk delicately, and to 
be respected, and to be spared . . . gathering around itself its Epicurean 
audiences : — 


these are the tides against which this volume builds up another em- 
bankment, in the spirit of a warm piety as well as with the resources 
of a competent criticism. The publishers have done well in giving it 
to the American public in so inviting a dress. 


Crests from the Ocean- World ; or, Experiences in a Voyage to Europe, 
principally in France, Belgium, and England. By a Traveller and 
Teacher. Boston: Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. 1861. pp. 408. 


Tuts is an instructive and genial book, lively with description and 
incident. Reading it is the next best thing to making the journey, 
but we covet the best thing. However this book is well written, and 
will be read. Perhaps the best thing, after all, is to read this book for 
suggestion and information, and then make the tour. 


Joun Witey, New York, sends us four volumes of Ruskin’s Works: 
“The Seven Lamps of Architecture” and “The Stones of Venice.” 


We shall give another article on Ruskin in a future number. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


WE find in our Drawer several choice bits of poetry (we hope 
to find more of them) which we shall scatter over our Table as the 
season favors us with their fragrant bloom. In ¢his, that singularly 
abnormal condition is very happily expressed in which one seems to 
be dead — 


“ Yet hears his burial talked of by his friends.” 
SONNET. 


Tuey thought that I was dead, so still I lay 
With nitrous napkin close about my face ; 
A scent of funeral flowers filled the place 
As if to mask the odor of decay. 
And pleased, I heard the pale-lipped whisperers say, 
“ Pity, alas! that he should die so young, 
On whom all gifts the lavish Muses flung. 
O, lowering sky ! and yet the dawn was gray !” 
Then through these praises cut a chiding tongue : 
“Q foolish mourners, spare your tears for him. 
Ill-fed, the light that grows so early dim. 
He needed not to live, who died so young.” 
Then I arose and tore the bands away — 
Henceforth in truth to live, if yet 1 may. 


Tue Logic or Events. — Neither Hedge nor Mill lays cown 
the rules for this kind of logic. It is the logic of Divine Providence 
and cannot be systematized for any human school. 

The pending war is a good illustrative section of this species of 
reasoning, and shows how powerful God is in moral suasion when he 
crowds facts and events into the place of men’s theories and fancies. 

Before this most unholy struggle opened to overthrow one of the 
best of human governments, the public were greatly annoyed by new 
principles in morals, new definitions and responsibilities for crime, 
new theories in criminal jurisprudence, a new adjustment of the moral 
attributes of God, and so a new and improved theology. 
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Crime, we were taught, is but the natural outworking of unfortunate 
constitutional propensities. Sin is only a blunder against self-interest, 
and has no intrinsic demerit. So the prison must be placed near the 
asylum, and feather-beds and Christmas dinners be provided alike for 
the cut-throat and the lunatic. Pardons and certificates of health 
must be issued to the inmates of both, as meaning about the same 
thing, as fast as those wishing to leave say they feel better. The 
child may set up squatter sovereignty in the school-room, as he does 
at home, and if he thinks his private rights are invaded by the 
teacher, he may break up the government or secede. 

No physical resistance of evil is scriptural, and any government of 
force must be abandoned. We must not defend even our little ones 
from the bludgeon and dagger by anything more forcible than “ Please, 
sir, that is not agreeable” No blood is so sacred as the blood of 
the murderer, and taking numan life for capital crime is barbarous. 
God's principal attribute in governing is Jove, his justice and other 
sterner qualities having become obsolete in this fast age, or exhausted 
and worn out in Old Testament times. Men, male and female, and 
women, male and female, have pressed these views for the last thirty 
years on the public ear. Nothing in reply could show them their 
folly and sin. 

by the opening of this war God has taken up the argument against 
them in the logic of events, and the result already is exceedingly 
comforting and refreshing. The moral suasionist is studying Har- 
dee’s “ Tactics.” The lecturing women and their gentle disciples of 
both sexes are knitting for the army. ‘The constitutional proclivity to 
secession and rebellion, bridge-burning and the robbery of mints, 
arsenals, and treasuries, is now tound to be the rankest of all crimes 
and beyond any atonement. Those who circulated petitions for the 
pardon of murderers and the repeal of the death-penalty have joined 
the sharp-shooters with telescopic rifles. Some who were by profes- 
sion the prisoner’s friends, and who pitied every villain that fell into 
the hands of the law, have opened recruiting offices for the army. 
Divines who preached so earnestly a government of God all love and 


no punishment, and who pleaded 80 eloquently against hanging men 


of blood, have gone as chaplains to pray that we may smite the enemy 


hip and thigh with a great slaughter. Men with long hair, who 
nauseated us with the twaddle about governing the world by love, now 
hang about the corners and sing, “ Glory, hallelujah,” as the recruits 
march off for the wars. 

Verily, when masked batteries open on the government, their flash- 


ing gives new light to some men. This providential logic of events is 
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quite convincing and converting. God has his own methods of per- 
suasion, and the war is yielding much rich fruit for the North, before 
we come to the reéstablishment of the government. 


TRUST. 


To Him who hears, I whisper all ; 
And softlier than the dews of heaven 
The tears of Christ’s compassion fall : 
I know I am forgiven ! 


Wrapt in the peace that follows prayer 
I fold my hands in perfect trust, 
Forgetful of the cross I bear 


Through noonday heat and dust. 


No more Life’s mysteries vex my thought ; 
No cruel doubts disturb my breast ; 
My heavy-laden spirit sought 
And found the promised rest. 


Two or three Scotch divines have recently set to work to show, by 
several volumes of illustrations, that their people are not inferior to their 
English or Irish neighbors in mother-humor, if in mother-wit. This 
is capital, and it points an ethical hint, as well as stirs the risibilities. 
A reverend doctor was on his way to open a new house of worship. 
As he made his way, with official gravity, through the crowd assembled 
around the church, an elderly man, who wore a smooth, bright, red- 
dish-brown wig, asked to speak a moment with the clergyman. “ Well. 
Duncan, (says the divine,) can ye not wait till after worship?” “ No, 
Doctor, I must speak to ye now, for it is a matter on my conscience.” 
“Qh, since it is a matter of conscience, tell me what it is ; but be brief, 
Duncan, for time presses.” “ The matter is this : Doctor, ye see the 
clock yonder on the face of the new church. Well, there is no clock 
really there — nothing but the face of a clock. There is no truth in 
it but only once in twelve hours. Now it is, in my mind, very wrong 
and quite against my conscience, that there should be a lie on the face 
of the house of the Lord.” “ Duncan,” replied the minister, “I will 
consider the point. But Iam glad to see you looking so well ; you are 


not young now; I remember you for many years ; and what a fine 
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head of hair you still have!” “Eh, Doctor, you are joking now; it 
is long since I have had any hair.” “Oh, Duncan, Duncan, are you 
going into the house of the Lord with a lie upon your head?” This 
settled the question; and the doctor heard no more of the lie on the 


face of the clock. 


THE LAST APPEAL. 


THE room is swept and garnished for thy sake ; 
The table spread with Love’s most liberal cheer ; 
The fire is blazing brightly on the hearth ; 
faith lingers yet to give the welcome here. 
When wilt thou come ? 


Daily I weave the airy web of hope — 
Frail as the spider’s, wrought with beads of dew — 
That, like Penelope’s, each night undone, 
Each morn in patience I begin anew. 
When wilt thou come ¢ 


Not yet? To-morrow Faith will take her flight, 
The fire die out, the banquet disappear ; 
Forever will these fingers drop the web, 
And only desolation wait thee here. 
O come to-day ! 


TeNNYSON puts into Vivian’s Song in the “ Idylls” the pretty but 
questionable refrain — 


“ Q trust me not at all, or all in all :” 


to which a poetical correspondent of ours excepts, in these neatly turned 
stanzas, suggested by an intimation, thus conveyed, of a withdrawal of 
confidence from the one so complaining : — 


Tell not to me, my friend, the secret sin ; 
One chamber keep, I may not enter in ; 
On other terms, this friendship had not been. 


Nor would I have you prove your heart no tomb ; 
Leave a friend’s faith, dear friend, a little room; 
Probe not the secret of the clover-bloom. 
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*,* Aw error of punctuation in our last No. (p. 570, 1. 10) needs 
correction, where the (.) should immediately precede the word 
“whenever,” and the remainder of the paragraph be read as one 
sentence ; thus —“ Whenever applied to a fallen spirit, the word,” 
etc. : — also (p. 2, 1. 7) for “ gappings” read “ gapings” : — (p. 175, 
1. 26) for “@uBw” read “ poBw” : — (p. 268) extend the quotation from 
the N. A. Review to the end of the 4th line from bottom : — (p. 450, 
l. 9) for “and his” read “this” :— in the title of Art. VI. (p. 586 
et seq.) for “On” read “Or” ;: — (p. 530, 1. 10) for “ Stirling” read 
* Sterling.” 


*,* Tne microscopic editor at 15 Cornhill (up-stairs) never per- 
mits a W to slip into the place of an M, else even he could not have 
penned that criticism, in a single sentence, of our second article for No- 
vember, — “ought to have known better than to write Silas Warner ;” 
read Marner, if you please, gentle friend, and charge the erratum not 
to the author of the article, wno, in this matter at least, knows quite 
as much as his censor. This is a small affair, and as ill-natured as 
trivial; yet perfectly characteristic of the source whence it comes. 
Good spelling is a good thing, and equally so are good manners, 
whether in a “ Congregationalist” or other functionary. Sit pena 
merenti. By the way, does our critic give his curt dicta in parentheses 
in order to intimate (as our old grammar used to teach) that what is 
thus included is of no consequence, and might just as well be omitted, 
without injury to the sense ? 

Errors of the press are certainly annoying ; and seem likely to keep 
up indefinitely a standing demonstration that “there’s no perfection 
here below.” But it does not prevent the editor aforesaid from print- 
ing his opinion that the last anniversary sermon before the American 
Board is one which few men in this country could produce, because 
the preacher, Rev. R. S. Storrs, Jr., D.D., sends off its copy in the 
haste of transcription (as now appears) with “Indus” where “ Tigris” 
in the place of “Salamis.” Did the “ Con- 
gregationalist” know enough also to detect these grave mistakes ? 


should be, and “ Marathon’ 


Possibly ; but the advantages of being deaf in one ear have long been 
known in select circles. We have no hope of curing this infirmity in 
our neighbor ; in fact, have made this note merely to show the differ- 
ence betwixt this and that. 





